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EDITORIAL 


There  was  a  time  when  two  individuals  having  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  some  real  or  fancied  grievance  proceeded  to 
fight  it  out  until  one  or  the  other  or  both  became  incapaci¬ 
tated.  They  claimed  it  to  be  their  right  to  attend  to  this 
their  own  business  in  their  own  way  without  interference 
from  anyone  or  from  the  government.  Our  Christian 
civilization  long  ago  repudiated  the  duel,  outlawed  it, 
required  all  persons  having  a  dispute  about  which  they 
could  not  reach  amicable  agreement  to  settle  that  dispute 
by  process  of  law  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court, 
and  made  it  a  crime  for  either  party  to  take  the  matter 
in  dispute  into  his  own  hands  for  settlement. 

But  the  duel  has  come  back  to  us  in  a  multiplied  form. 
A  company  of  business  men  on  the  one  hand  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  workmen  on  the  other  hand  having  a  dispute 
about  some  real  or  fancied  grievance  about  which  they 
are  unable  to  make  amicable  agreement,  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fight  it  out  by  various  methods  of  coercion  and 
violence,  including  starvation,  eviction,  arson,  and  murder, 
until  one  or  both  parties  becomes  exhausted  or  destroyed. 
Both  parties  claim  it  to  be  a  right  to  fight  it  out  in  their 
own  way,  as  a  matter  of  their  own  business,  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  anyone  or  from  the  government. 

In  the  olden  days  a  few  relatives  and  friends  were  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  duel.  The  numbers  injured  in  the  modem 
industrial  duel  are  multiplied  by  thousands  and  millions. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  compel  these  disputants  to 
bring  their  grievance,  about  which  they  are  unable  to 
agree,  to  a  competent  tribunal  and  submit  to  the  decision, 
also  under  criminal  penalty  for  disobedience.  A  century 
ago  we  made  duels  between  individuals  a  crime  and  here 
we  are  in  the  twentieth  century  with  all  our  boasted  ad¬ 
vancement  just  beginning  to  discuss  seriously  whether  or 
not  we  shall  have  a  court  to  try  disputes  and  prevent  duels 
between  industrial  factions.  The  next  step  forward  in 
our  Christian  civilization  is  an  industrial  court  that  will 
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outlaw  the  industrial  duel  as  we  have  already  outlawed  the 
personal  duel. 

“From  each  one  according  to  his  ability  and  to  each 
one  according  to  his  needs”  presents  a  very  alluring  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  but  one  which  human  laziness  turns  into 
unproductiveness  of  one’s '  “ability”  and  starvation  for 
one’s  “needs.”  It  results  in  actually  getting  from  each 
one  according  to  his  unwillingness  and  giving  to  each 
one  only  according  to  the  universal  lack  of  everything. 
Witness  prostrated,  famine-stricken  Russia. 

This  beautiful  “natural  law”  does  not  work  in  this 
natural  world  here  and  now,  however  well  it  may  work 
in  the  heavenly  spiritual  world  hereafter.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  law  of  the  spiritual  world  here  and  now.  The  spiritual 
need  of  the  world,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is  the  measure  of 
what  should  be  given  it,  and  our  ability  is  the  measure  of 
what  we  owe  it.  Possessions  in  this  world  make  us  a 
creditor  people  in  material  things,  but  they  make  us  debtor 
people  in  spiritual  things:  “From  each  one  according 
to  his  ability  and  to  each  one  according  to  his  need.”  So 
Paul  said,  “I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
Barbarians.”  And  the  greater  our  possessions  of  every 
kind,  the  greater  our  spiritual  debt  to  the  world.  Herein 
lies  at  once  the  greatness  of  America’s  opportunity  and 
the  guilt  of  America’s  dollar  chasing. 

Speaking  of  blocs — they  all  have  one  besetting  weak¬ 
ness.  Every  kind  of  bloc  from  a  legislative  bloc  to  a  labor 
union,  from  a  great  trust  corporation  to  a  soviet,  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  a  class  destroys  the  great  opportunity 
of  the  individual.  It  is  admittedly  so;  it  is  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  opportunity  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  benefit  of  the  class.  But  a  class  has  no 
initiative,  for  initiative  is  a  function  of  a  soul,  and  classes 
have  no  souls.  Without  initiative  there  can  be  no  prog¬ 
ress.  Thus  every  kind  of  bloc  is  a  block  on  the  wheels 
of  real  ultimate  prbgress,  however  much  immediate  ad- 
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vantage  the  bloc  may  seem  to  secure.  The  length  to  which 
the  present  tendency  toward  trusts  and  unions  and  blocs 
and  soviets  proceeds  will  determine  the  progress  in  the 
future  that  lies  before  us. 


The  arrogance  and  self-assurance  of  blatant  unbelief 
would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  tragic.  After  a  century 
of  comparative  silence,  a  silence  from  being  overawed 
by  the  sweeping  gospel  victories  which  began  in  the  re¬ 
vivals  under  the  Wesleys  in  Great  Britain  and  Whitefield 
in  America  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Foreign  Mission 
fervor  that  always  accompanies  a  great  spirit  of  evan¬ 
gelism,  unbelief  has  suddenly  found  its  tongue  again  and 
is  prattling  away  as  freely  and  blithely  as  in  the  days  of 
Voltair  and  Bolingbrook  and  Hume  and  Payne. 

Now  if  unbelief  had  something  new  to  say,  its  loqua¬ 
ciousness  would  not  be  so  amazing.  But  the  starting 
point  now  is  the  same  old  prattle  about  the  alleged  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  the  lack 
of  a  basis  for  an  historical  religion.  There  is  one  change, 
however ;  unbelief  is  today  attempting  constructive  work. 
It  is  trying  to  offer  something  in  place  of  historical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  has  learned  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  realm 
of  mind  as  of  the  realm  of  matter,  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  Mere  negation  proposes  a  vacuum.  This  some¬ 
thing  which  unbelief  offers  is  beautifully  colored  and 
decked  out  with  rhetorical  ornamentation;  but  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  garish  camouflage  of  Salvation  by  char¬ 
acter,  a  folly  and  a  religious  heresy  as  old  and  hoary  as 
the  centuries.  So,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  un¬ 
belief  ;  it  has  nothing  to  offer  an  anxious  world  watching 
for  the  morning,  but  the  age-long  and  delusive  hope  in 
selfrighteousness. 

Unbelief  is  making  so  much  noise  these  days  that  it 
imagines  it  is  making  all  the  noise.  Boiler-makers  can¬ 
not  tell  when  a  great  thunderstorm  is  raging,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  keep  up  such  a  rattling  on  the  inside 
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of  his  own  skull  that  he  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  God. 
There  is  such  a  beating:  of  tomtoms  by  the  procession  of 
unbelief  that  they  do  not  know  that  the  Church — ^that 
old  outworn  and  discarded  Church  that  they  decry  so 
much — is  growing  faster  than  ever  before  in  modem 
times;  that  even  Protestantism  is  far  outstripping  Ro¬ 
manism  in  America,  and  that  with  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  there  is  more  interest  in  the  Bible,  in  genuine 
study  of  the  Bible,  than  ever  before.  Unbelief  loudly 
proclaimed  that  ^‘after  the  war,  things  were  going  to  be 
different.”  And  a  lot  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  came 
home  preaching  the  same  new  doctrine.  Well,  things  are 
different,  but  in  a  different  way.  The  old  lethargy  of  that 
same  old  Church  is  gone  and  there  is  an  earnestness  and 
activity  and  progress  which  has  been  unknown  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  past. 

People  build  fire-proof  hotels  and  travellers  seek  fire¬ 
proof  hotels.  Why?  To  be  safe,  of  course.  But  real 
safety  is  not  in  the  building,  but  in  a  way  of  escape 
from  it.  The  elimination  of  danger  in  this  world  has 
never  been  attained.  Bomb-proof  shelters  get  blown 
up.  Rain-proof  clothing  leaks  and  becomes  soaked.  And 
fire-proof  buildings  explode  and  crumble,  when  the  heat 
about  them  becomes  great  enough,  while  all  their  shafts 
and  passage  ways  become  roaring  flues  of  flame  and  smoke 
from  the  burning  of  the  goods  collected  in  the  “fire-proof” 
house.  So  travel  safety  is  not  in  fire-proof  hotels,  but  in 
good  fire  escapes. 

“Which  things  are  a  parable,”  as  a  very  famous  author 
said,  a  parable  for  travellers  through  this  world.  Sal¬ 
vation  by  character,  fire-proof  character,  is  a  good  enough 
theory;  beautiful!  But — ^there  is  always  enough  inflam¬ 
mable  material,  inveterate  habits,  life  junk,  accumulated 
in  a  lifetime  to  bum  to  all  eternity.  If  a  man  is  not 
aware  of  this  junk,  his  neighbors  are.  The  only  reliable 
safety  is  a  “way  of  escape.”  Salvation  by  character  is 
attempted  fire-proofing;  salvation  by  a  Saviour  is  “a  way 
of  escape.” 
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“I  LOVE  the  Lord  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and 
my  supplications/*  exclaimed  the  Psalmist  in  one  place;. 
That  love  was  the  third  heaven  of  religious  experience; 
the  love  of  a  little  child  at  the  coming  of  a  loving  parent 
when  the  child  wanted  something  and  cried  out  in  the 
night.  How  good  then  the  sound  of  mother’s  voice  and 
the  soft  touch  of  mother’s  hand!  He  who  has  not  such 
a  memory  lacks  something  in  the  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  God.  “As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth  so  will  I 
comfort  you.” 

“When  I  look  up  at  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
at  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  has  ordained,  then 
say  I  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?”  This  love  was  the 
seventh  heaven  of  religious  experience,  the  adoration  of 
the  grateful  child  that  wants  nothing,  but  rather  sees  him¬ 
self  supplied  ten  thousand  times  better  than  he  deserves. 
“The  greatest  of  these  is  love,”  and  this  is  the  greatest 
love.  Such  will  be  love  in  glory. 

Now  that  the  genii  of  broadcasting  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  hear  all  the  noises  of  the  world,  will  some 
genius  please  devote  a  little  spare  time  toward  enabling 
us  to  turn  them  all  off,  when  we  wish  a  little  quietness. 
Is  the  quiet  hour,  that  serenity  of  soul,  that  delicious  sense 
of  individuality  that  is  being  lost  in  the  crowd  by  allow¬ 
ing  everybody  to  talk  to  us  all  at  once,  now  gone  forever? 
“Wo,  worth  the  day.” 

AMONG  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Professor  Sayce  needs  no  introduction  to  students  of 
the  Bible  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  he  introduces  him¬ 
self  here  in  a  new  role,  that  of  the  New  Testament  literary 
critic.  His  treatment  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  is  an  illustration  of  a  kind  and  method  of  literary 
criticism  which  is  always  legitimate  and  always  welcome. 

Dr.  Albright’s  most  comprehensive  survey  of  Pales- 
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tinian  explorations  is  all  the  introduction  he  needs  to 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  readers,  except  to  say  that  he  is  the 
recently  elected  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Research  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  assured 
of  more  from  the  same  pen. 

Professor  McCreary  is  a  young  psychologist  and  philos¬ 
opher,  whose  vigorous  defence  of  Faith  in  Philosophy  is 
most  refreshing.  Other  equally  cogent  articles  are  to 
follow. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  Dr.  Wishart’s  book 
reviews  this  quarter  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  books 
he  reviews. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY  IN  THE  HOLY 

LAND 

W.  F.  ALBRIGHT,  PH.D. 

DIRECTOR  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHAELOGY, 

JERUSALEM 

Hardly  more  than  two  generations  have  passed  since 
the  cultivated  world  was  thrilled  by  the  wonderful  results 
of  the  first  excavations  in  the  ancient  East — ^the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Botta  and  Layard  in  Assyria  and  of  Mariette  in 
Egypt.  The  romantic  revelation  of  palaces  and  temples, 
of  majestic  human-headed  bulls  and  lions,  of  bas-reliefs 
and  mural  paintings,  inscribed  monuments,  tablets  and 
papyri,  literally  bursting  with  fresh  news  of  a  mysterious 
past,  was  startling  enough  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  most 
phlegmatic.  When,  three  decades  later,  Schliemann’s  re¬ 
covery  of  the  archaeological  background  of  Homer  wid¬ 
ened  our  horizon,  and  taught  us  to  admire  the  culture  of 
a  Greece  that  preceded  the  glory  of  Athens,  it  seemed  that 
archaeology  would  settle  down  to  the  relatively  dull  task 
of  detail  work,  filling  in  gaps  left  by  the  first  great  finds. 
Yet  archaeology  has  gone  on  from  surprise  to  surprise, 
from  triumph  to  triumph,,  from  Troy  tp  Cnossus,  from 
Nineveh  to  Nippur,  Telloh  and  Assur,  from  Memphis  to 
Heracleopolis  and  Abydos.  Outlying  regions  have  yielded 
up  their  buried  treasures;  Susa  and  Hatte  (Boghaz-keui) 
have  shown  that  Susiana  and  Cappadocia  lagged  little, 
if  any,  behind  their  Mesopotamian  neighbors  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  There  has  been  much  detail  work,  less 
interesting,  perhaps,  from  its  nature,  but  all  helping  to¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  a  vast  history  of  human  progress, 
each  stage  resting  on  the  strength  of  the  one  below,  each 
part  inextricably  bound  up  with  every  other. 

Once  we  have  constructed  this  elaborate  edifice,  and 
can  trace  the  relation  between  events  and  institutions  of 
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the  past,  reconstructing  the  daily  life  and  the  world-view 
of  these  forebears  of  our  civilization,  what  gain  will  it  be? 
The  span  of  history  has  been  considerably  more  than 
doubled,  and  our  historical  vision  has  been  vastly  broad¬ 
ened  and  deepened.  Whereas  a  century  ago  thinkers  en¬ 
tertained  the  haziest  ideas  regarding  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social,  institutional  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  the  laws  of  human  progress  are  now  clear.  Even 
more  significant  to  the  la3nnan  is  the  realization  of  the 
mighty  sweep  and  momentum  of  the  spirit  of  progress  in 
man,  ever  striving  forward  and  upward.  There  is  no 
room  for  discouragement  to  the  historian  whose  scope 
includes  the  morning  of  history  as  well  as  its  evening, 
for  he  knows  that,  slow  as  progress  has  often  seemed  to  be, 
it  moves  in  fact  with  constant  acceleration.  Temporary 
checks,  such  as  the  irruption  of  barbarians  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  torch  of  civilization  to  new  peoples,  only 
mean  that  the  course  is  presently  resumed  with  fresh 
vigor. 

No  less  instant  in  its  appeal  is  the  principle ’of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  human  institutions.  Archaeology  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  our  attitude  toward  revolution.  The  old  his¬ 
torians  painted  movements  with  a  dramatic  flourish,  dis¬ 
regarding  that  steady  interaction  of  forces  which  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  realignment  of  existing  units  gives 
birth  to  a  new  force.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  claim  this 
for  archaeology,  but  it  is  to  this  science  that  we  owe  the 
complete  rewriting  of  history  on  the  basis  of  contem¬ 
porary  monumental  evidence,  instead  of  depending  upon 
later  philosophical  romance.  Thanks  to  this  new  point 
of  view,  educated  men  are  coming  to  understand  that  the 
human  institutions  which  have  been  gradually  evolved 
through  many  thousands  of  years  possess  an  inherent  sta¬ 
bility  and  a  permanent  value.  In  comparison  with  such 
solidity,  based  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  man’s  nature, 
the  hasty  generalizations  of  modern  speculative  sociology 
are  as  ephemeral  as  the  Eiffel  Tower  beside  the  Pyramids. 
Our  radical  Socialist  friends  would  do  well  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  study  of  archaeology  before  attempting 
to  repeat  an  experiment  which  failed  a  thousand  times 
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before  the  abortive  communism  of  Mazdak,  so  like  that  of 
Lenine,  fifteen  centuries  later. 

But  Palestinian  archaeology,  while  pla3ring  well  its  role 
in  the  wider  task  of  archaeology,  has  a  peculiar  interest 
that  no  other  branch  of  the  science  has.  Palestine  is  the 
land  where  the  sacredest  of  human  possessions  came  into 
being,  and  hardly  a  mile  of  its  surface  is  not  hallowed  by 
Biblical  associations.  In  the  illustration,  elucidation,  and, 
if  need  be,  confirmation  of  this  masterpiece  of  world- 
literature  archaeology  justifies  itself  finely. 

Serious  excavations  in  Palestine  began  in  1890,  when 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  great  Egyptian  archaeologist,  com¬ 
menced  work  at  Lachish  (modem  Tell  el-Hesi).  It  is 
true  that  Warren  had  dug  around  the  Temple  area  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  and  had  been  followed  by  other 
occasional  excavators  in  Jerusalem,  but,  while  their  work 
had  been  productive  of  a  few  topographical  results,  no 
historical  material  had  been  recovered,  chiefly  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  debris  in  which  they  probed.  In  one 
brief  campaign  Petrie  established  the  main  periods  of  the 
archaeological  history  of  Palestine,  and  discovered  that 
the  tell  represented  the  accumulated  remains  of  some  seven 
superimposed  layers  of  occupation,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  millennium  before  our  era  down  to  the  last 
centuries  before.  These  old  cities  were  founded,  flour¬ 
ished,  and  were  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders  or  catas¬ 
trophes  of  various  kinds,  and  on  their  ruins  a  new  town 
was  built,  to  pass  through  much  the  same  cycle  in  its 
turn.  The  average  rate  of  deposit  was  found  to  be  one 
and  a  half  feet  a  century  where  strata  were  undisturbed. 
Naturally  this  estimate  can  only  be  applied  with  safety 
where  conditions  seem  normal,  and  the  amount  of  debris 
is  considerable.  Thanks  to  his  training  in  Egyptian  arch¬ 
aeology  Petrie  was  able  to  ascertain  the  general  course 
of  ceramic  evolution,  and  to  point  out  just  what  types 
of  pottery — ^what  shapes  and  decoration — one  may  expect 
to  find  at  different  periods  of  early  Palestinian  history. 
Now  the  archaeologist  can  always  tell  by  the  examination 
of  pot-sherds  found  on  the  surfaces  of  a  mound  when 
the  mound  was  last  occupied;  a  rapid  and  inexpensive 
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section  on  a  scarp  of  the  tell — i.  e.,  at  the  point  where  the 
tell  is  steepest — will  usually  give  in  succinct  form  the 
archaeological  history  of  the  site.  In  this  way  Garstang 
determined  the  age  of  Ashkelon  and  the  character  of  its 
successive  occupations  from  two  scarp-sections,  and  Fisher 
has  more  recently  done  the  same  thing  for  Beth-shan, 
though  without  reaching  the  lowest  level  of  human  re¬ 
mains.  A  rapid  inspection  of  the  surface  of  Tell  ‘Oreimeh, 
south  of  Capernaum,  told  Macalister  that  it  was  of  Ca- 
naanite  origin,  a  fact  afterwards  proved  by  Karge’s  ex¬ 
cavations.  More  recently,  Pythian-Adams  has  found  an 
early  Canaanite  settlement  at  Tell  Qoqah  near  Yalo,  which 
represents  the  first  settlement  at  Ajalon.  A  similar  re- 
connaisance  at  the  pass  from  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  Plain  of  Accho  has  taught  us  that  the  two  small 
mounds  of  Tell  ‘Amr  and  Tell  el-Qassis  were  once  Ca¬ 
naanite  fortresses  which  defended  the  important  pass  on 
both  sides,  probably  in  the  Hyksos  period.  The  methods 
so  brilliantly  inaugurated  by  Petrie  at  Lachish  have  thus 
justified  themselves  again  and  again  during  the  generation 
which  has  elapsed,  until  Palestinian  archaeology  is  now 
placed  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  foundation. 

The  work  at  Lachish  begun  by  Petrie  was  continued  by 
the  American  scholar,  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  whose  name 
overshadows  all  others  during  the  first  decade  of  arch¬ 
aeological  work  in  Palestine.  Bliss  was  admirably  adapted 
for  the  task  of  an  excavator  in  those  difficult  days  when 
tact  and  understanding  of  Oriental  traditions  were  indis¬ 
pensable  for  successful  excavation;  as  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  family  of  missionaries  and  educators  whose  names 
have  become  household  words  in  the  Levant,  bom  himself 
in  Mt.  Lebanon,  none  could  handle  the  effendi  and  the 
fellah  better  than  he.  For  three  years  Bliss  continued 
the  work  begun  by  Petrie,  confirming  Petrie's  results  in 
each  fresh  campaign,  though,  unfortunately,  little  new 
material  came  to  light.  The  work  of  the  excavator  is 
always  so — periods  of  disappointment  or  relative  unpro¬ 
ductivity  are  common  enough,  but  ever  again  there  is  the 
breathless  moment  of  great  discovery.  The  unexpected 
is  often  the  lot  of  the  archaeologist;  many  an  important 
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mound  was  spoiled  so  often  that  scant  gleanings  were 
bequeathed  to  the  student  of  today,  while  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  site  has  turned  out  frequently  to  be  a  veritable 
treasure-chamber. 

After  Lachish  came  short  seasons  of  work  at  the  ancient 
sites  of  Libnah  (Tell-es-Safi),  Azekah  (Tell  Zakariyeh), 
Mareshah  (Tell  Sandahannah) ,  and  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  per¬ 
haps  ancient  Keilah,  with  Bliss  and  Macalister  in  charge. 
All  of  the  mounds  were  located  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah,  called  in  Hebrew  the  Shephelah,  to  distinguish 
this  district  from  the  Plain  of  Philistia  proper.  Not  one 
of  these  places  was  thoroughly  investigated;  in  most  a 
few  trenches  and  holes  were  dug,  revealing  the  periods 
of  occupation  through  which  the  towns  had  passed,  from 
the  earliest  Canaanite  down  to  the  Hellenistic,  Byzantine, 
or  Arab.  The  Hellenistic  town  of  Mareshah  was  rather 
completely  exhumed,  but  the  older  Judaean  stratum  be¬ 
neath  was  hardly  touched.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  excavations  many  intensely  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  were  made,  and  light  was  shed  on  all  periods  of 
Palestinian  history.  Among  the  most  interesting  finds  were 
quantities  of  curiously  decorated  Philistine  pot-sherds 
from  the  time  when  the  Sheplelah  was  tributary  to  the 
invaders  from  beyond  the  sea,  as  was  plainly  the  case  in 
the  time  of  Samson  and  Samuel.  At  Libnah  interesting 
fragments  of  Egyptian  inscriptions  from  the  New  Empire, 
before  Joshua,  came  to  light,  and  part  of  a  small  lime¬ 
stone  tablet  containing  an  Assyrian  artist’s  study  of  the 
launching  of  a  ship  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  evidently 
from  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  who  occupied  Libnah  (II 
Kings,  19:8  and  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib). 

The  excavations  inaugurated  so  auspiciously  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  Judaea  were  continued  at 
Tell  Jezer,  ancient  Gezer,  by  Macalister.  This  time  the 
work  was  as  complete  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  years  of  steady 
work  most  of  the  old  city’s  secrets  were  uncovered.  The 
three  big  volumes  on  the  results,  published  in  1912,  con¬ 
tain  a  mass  of  material  from  the  three  thousand  years  of 
history  which  have  left  their  deposits  in  the  tell.  Here 
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were  found  authentic  documents  of  ancient  civilization, 
from  the  primitive  pottery  and  ornaments  of  the  dwarfish 
cave-dweller  of  the  Neolithic  age  to  the  buildings  and  in¬ 
scriptions  which  commemorated  the  presence  in  Gezer 
of  a  Maccabaean  garrison  in  the  second  century  B.  C. 
Most  impressive  in  its  testimony  to  a  forgotten  past  was 
the  huge  tunnel  hewn  from  the  rock  by  the  early  Canaan- 
ites,  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago,  extending  from 
the  citadel  down  to  a  subterranean  water-source,  which 
provided  for  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  during  a 
siege.  Numerous  Egyptian  remains,  both  scarabs  and 
steles,  showed  that  Gezer  was  a  centre  of  Egyptian  in¬ 
fluence  in  Palestine  throughout  the  patriarchal  age,  dur¬ 
ing  the  successive  Pharaonic  empires  in  Palestine.  From 
about  2000  to  1800  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  controlled  Pales¬ 
tine,  as  recent  finds  in  Egypt  have  proved ;  for  a  century 
the  Hyksos  monarchs,  with  their  capital  at  Avaris,  near 
modem  Kantarah  on  the  Suez  Canal,  held  sway  over  the 
land;  and  then  for  four  centuries  (1570-1170)  the  rulers 
of  the  great  New  Empire  claimed — and  usually  held — ^the 
suzerainty  over  it.  For  a  few  generations  the  Canaanite 
population  maintained  itself  against  Israelite  attacks  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  their  Philistine  overlords,  but  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  latter  were  so  much  weakened 
by  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  hardy  hill-men  of  Israel 
that  they  were  forced  to  bow  under  the  yoke  of  Egypt, 
as  the  Canaanites  before  them.  Pharaoh  Pesibkhenno, 
after  subduing  the  Philistines,  punished  the  rebellious 
men  of  Gezer,  who  probably  had  seized  the  occasion  to 
declare  their  independence,  by  destroying  their  city  and 
turning  the  partially  burned  ruins  over  to  Solomon  as 
his  daughter’s  dowry.  To  Solomon,  however,  Gezer  was 
doubtless  a  welcome  gift,  rounding  out  his  territories 
by  the  removal  of  an  annoying  Canaanite  enclave.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Jewish  period  which  followed  are  very  inter¬ 
esting;  not  least  is  a  small  limestone  agricultural  calen¬ 
dar,  showing  the  remarkable  persistence  of  agricultural 
customs  and  ideas  in  Palestine  From  the  age  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  domination  (750-550  B.  C.)  come  three 
cuneiform  tablets,  two  business  documents  and  a  letter. 
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The  mass  of  unwritten  archaeological  material  of  every 
kind  is  so  great  as  to  baffle  the  enumerator,  furnishing 
illustrations  of  nearly  every  phase  of  Canaanite  and  Is¬ 
raelite  life  and  culture. 

While  Macalister  was  working  patiently  and  success¬ 
fully  at  Gezer,  German  and  Austrian  scholars  began  ex¬ 
cavations  in  northern  Palestine,  hitherto  neglected.  Sellin 
and  Schumacher  dug  from  1901  to  1903  at  the  site  of 
ancient  Taanach,  while  Schumacher  and  Steuemagel 
worked  from  1903  to  1905  at  Megiddo  (Tell  el-Mutesellim) . 
The  work  at  these  two  places  was  fragmentary  and  rather 
sketchy,  not  attempting  to  cover  more  than  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tells.  At  Megiddo  virgin  rock  was  reached 
only  at  one  point,  an  error  of  judgment  which  led  to  the 
elimination  of  two  whole  strata  from  the  table  finally 
published  by  Schumacher.  The  pottery  of  the  different 
strata  was  very  imperfectly  studied  and  published.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  imperfections,  however,  the  work  was 
carefully  and  conscientiously  performed,  greatly  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Palestine  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  mounds  in  northern  Palestine  are  richer  than 
those  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  and  repay  the  arch¬ 
aeologist  better.  At  Taanach  Sellin  discovered  a  Canaan¬ 
ite  high-place,  an  altar  of  incense,  a  fine  early  Babylonian 
seal  cylinder,  and  twelve  cuneiform  tablets  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  being  thus  about  a  century  and  a  half 
older  than  the  Amama  Tablets,  which  they  very  much 
resemble.  Five  of  these  interesting  documents  are  letters 
to  the  chief  of  the  town,  one  Ashtart-yashur ;  the  others 
are  lists  of  proper-names,  mostly  non-Semitic,  probably 
Perizzite  or  Hurrian  (Mitannian). 

Megiddo  is  the  most  important  site  yet  excavated  in 
Palestine,  and  was  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  prac¬ 
tically  the  capital  of  the  land.  There  can  be,  therefore, 
no  doubt  that  important  discoveries  are  reserved  for  the 
fortunate  excavator  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
mound.  Most  of  the  tell,  in  fact,  remains  to  be  dug  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  which  Professor  J.  H. 
Breasted  has  secured  a  reservation.  Happy  indeed  are 
the  excavators  of  this  site,  with  its  long  history  and  its 
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abundance  of  remains  from  every  age,  down  to  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned !  No  fewer 
that  nine  strata  of  construction  were  discovered  by  Schu¬ 
macher.  The  first  carries  us  back  into  the  earliest  epoch 
of  human  town-construction  in  Palestine,  before  3000 ;  the 
fourth  brings  us  to  the  age  of  massive  brick  city-walls, 
about  the  21st  century  B.  C.,  as  at  Beth-shan  and  Jericho. 
It  is  probable  that  the  brick  walls  date  from  the  period 
of  Amorite  conquest,  which,  coming  from  the  northeast, 
drove  the  Canaanites  toward  the  sea-coast  and  introduced 
a  culture  developed  under  Babylonian  infiuence.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  city,  the  fifth,  dates  from  the  age  of  the  great 
invasions,  the  so-called  Hyksos  period,  during  which  it 
received  its  Anatolian  population.  With  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  came  infiuences  from  the  northwest,  appearing  in 
numerous  pot-sherds  of  Cypriote  or  south-Anatolian  type. 
This  city  was  destroyed  by  Tuthmosis  III,  during  whose 
reign  it  was  again  rebuilt.  The  sixth,  from  which  the  six 
letters  of  Biridiwa,  chief  of  Megiddo,  were  written,  lasted 
down  to  about  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  either  of  Israelites  or  of  Phillistines  and  was  again 
destroyed.  The  seventh  city  is  most  interesting  to  the 
Bible  student,  for  it  was  contemporary  with  the  Israelite 
monarchy,  and  probably  met  its  fate  during  the  final  cam¬ 
paign  of  Shalmaneser  V  (727-722),  which  later  saw  the 
fall  of  Samaria  and  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
This  stratum  contained  a  fine  palace  of  Phoenician  type, 
probably  the  residence  of  the  district  governor,  Baanah, 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  From  a  slightly  later  date  is  a 
beautiful  seal  of  jasper,  with  a  lion  rampant,  and  the 
name  of  “Shema,  servant  of  Jeroboam.”  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  which  Jeroboam  is  intended, 
as  the  West-Semitic  script  varied  very  little  from  about 
975,  the  date  of  the  Baal  Lebanon  inscription,  to  700,  the 
probable  date  of  the  Siloam  inscription. 

America  entered  the  field  on  her  own  account  for  the 
first  time  with  the  elaborate  expedition  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  to  Samaria,  from  1908  to  1910.  Thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  distinguished  Jewish  banker,  the  late 
Jacob  Schiff,  it  was  better  equipped  than  any  other  which 
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has  yet  been  in  Palestine,  and  the  records  were  kept  from 
day  to  day  with  an  unsurpassed  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness.  Unfortunately,  the  results  have,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  not  been  published  yet,  but  they  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  in  print  several  years.  The  explorers, 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Reisner,  uncovered  numer¬ 
ous  elaborate  buildings  and  colonnades  from  the  Roman 
Sebaste,  all  calculated  to  give  us  a  profound  impression 
of  the  splendor  of  Herod’s  reign  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  under  the  pax  Romana.  A  statue  of  Augustus 
Caesar  was  among  the  finds.  Even  more  interesting  to 
the  student  of  the  Bible,  however,  than  the  buildings, 
statues,  and  inscriptions  from  Sebaste  of  the  time  of 
Christ  were  the  discoveries  in  Israelite  Samaria,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Omri,  Ahab,  and  Jeroboam  II.  Foremost  among 
the  results  from  the  lower  levels  was  a  stone  palace,  prob¬ 
ably  built  by  Omri,  and  later  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Ahab 
and  perhaps  by  Jeroboam  II.  From  the  reign  of  Ahab 
came  an  alabaster  vase  with  the  name  of  Ahab’s  Egyp-. 
tian  contemporary,  Osorkon  II.  To  the  same  period  be¬ 
long  a  fine  series  of  seventy-five  ostraca,  written  in  old 
Hebrew  characters,  in  ink,  on  sherds  which  accompanied 
shipments  of  wine  and  oil  to  the  palace.  Several  of  the 
villages  mentioned  as  being  the  source  of  the  products, 
though  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  may  be  readily 
identified  with  modern  villages  near  Samaria,  which  have 
retained  the  ancient  name,  virtually  unchanged,  for  fully 
three  thousand  years.  Still  more  interesting  are  the 
proper  names,  which  occur  in  profusion,  bearing  witness 
to  the  exactness  of  the  conflict  between  Baal  and  Yahweh 
so  vividly  described  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  One  man  bears 
the  name  Egeliah,  “Bull-calf  of  Yahweh,”  thus  illustrating 
the  cult  of  the  bull-calf  Yahweh  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Jeroboam  I,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  adherents  of  the  pure 
faith  inculcated  by  Moses,  three  centuries  before.  Most 
significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  ink 
is  employed  to  write  old  Hebrew  letters,  whose  cursive 
form  was  hitherto  unknown,  since  all  inscriptions  were 
lapidary.  There  is  no  longer  the  remotest  likelihood  at¬ 
taching  to  the  views  of  those  who  contend  that  writing 
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was  not  practiced  at  the  chancelleries  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon.  Writing  was  probably  widely  known  and  practised 
at  this  time,  though,  to  be  sure,  this  in  itself  has  little 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  date  of  Biblical  books,  which 
must  be  fixed  in  a  different  way,  by  the  comparison  of 
the  indirect  evidence  of  the  literature  with  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  monuments,  both  written  and  unwritten. 

There  are  hopes  that  the  excavations  in  Samaria  will 
be  resumed  before  many  years  have  passed,  and  great 
things  may  be  anticipated  from  them.  Besides  the  ostraca, 
a  cuneiform  contract  tablet  was  found,  from  the  period 
of  Assyrian  domination  in  Samaria.  May  we  not  hope 
to  find  more  such  tablets,  throwing  light  on  the  character 
of  the  mixed  population  from  which  the  Samaritans 
sprang?  May  we  not  also  hope  that  the  kings  of  Israel 
sometimes  inscribed  their  triumphs  in  battle  and  their 
building  operations  on  stone,  like  the  neighboring  rulers? 
We  may  at  least  hope  for  archaeological  materials  in  pro¬ 
fusion  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  external  culture  of 
Israel  under  the  house  of  Omri — and  perhaps  for  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  stories.  One  may  well  feel 
the  nearness  of  the  great  prophet  as  one  stands  in  the 
ruins  of  Ahab’s  palace ! 

While  the  Americans  were  digging  at  Samaria,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Germans  joined  forces  (1907-1909)  at  Jericho, 
under  the  direction  of  Sellin  and  Watzinger.  The  latter, 
a  trained  archaeologist,  assured  the  scientific  character 
of  the  undertaking,  which  was  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  work  done  at  Taanach  and  Megiddo.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Sellin  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  brick 
wall  of  the  third  city,  erected  about  2000  B.  C.,  like  the 
brick  city-walls  of  Megiddo  and  Beth-shan,  as  well  as 
the  stone  and  brick  wall  of  Gezer,  was  the  wall  over¬ 
thrown  when  the  Israelites  took  Jericho.  He  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  this  conclusion  by  a  mistaken  idea  that  Cyp¬ 
riote  pottery  does  not  appear  in  Palestine  until  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  or  later,  whereas  it  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  pot¬ 
tery  of  the  third  city  is  throughout  characteristically  late 
Canaanite  and  pre-Israelite,  so  there  cannot  remain  the 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  this  city  which  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  Joshua,  B.  C.  1230.  After  this  catastrophe  the 
city  was  not  rebuilt  until  about  870,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
as  stated  1  Kings,  16:34,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  even 
mentioning  the  foundation  sacrifice  which  Hiel  made,  a 
tsrpically  Canaanite  rite. 

The  excavations  show  that  Jericho,  like  Megiddo  and 
Beth-shan  (probably)  was  one  of  the  first  towns  settled 
in  Palestine,  before  3000  B.  C.,  being  thus  considerably 
older  than  Lachish,  Beth-Shemesh,  and  the  towns  of  the 
Shephelah.  This  fact  might  have  been  predicted;  the 
first  men  to  build  cities,  in  the  early  aeneolithic  age,  when 
men  had  begun  to  use  copper  without  giving  up  stone, 
selected  well-watered  sites  on  the  edge  of  fertile  lowland 
plains.  Lot  was  not  the  first  man  to  prefer  the  cities  of 
the  plain  to  the  barren  highlands,  nor  was  he  the  first 
to  discover  the  degenerative  force  exercised  by  the  hot 
and  oppressive  climate  of  the  Ghor. 

In  1911  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  returned  to 
excavation,  sending  the  Aegean  archaeologist  Mackenzie 
to  Beth-shemesh,  now  ‘Ein  Shems,  near  the  railway  from 
Ludd  to  Jerusalem  When  work  was  suspended  at  the 
close  of  1912,  only  a  small  part  of  the  site  had  been  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  comparatively  little  from  the  early  period 
had  come  to  light.  In  tombs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  was  built  very  valuable  groups  of  remains, 
vases  and  jewelry,  were  discovered,  throwing  much  light 
on  the  chronological  development  of  Canaanite  and  Phil- 
listine  culture,  for  it  is  now  certain  that  Beth-shemesh 
passed  wholly  under  Philistine  influence  in  the  twelfth 
and  eleventh  centuries  before  our  era.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  Philistines  settled  in  Palestine 
shortly  after  1170,  at  least  sixty  years  later  than  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Palestine  under  Joshua. 

In  1914  Sellin  began  excavations  in  a  small  mound  near 
Balata,  a  suburb  of  Nablus,  and  discovered  there  inter¬ 
esting  remains  of  the  late  Canaanite  period,  which  have 
not  yet  been  published.  According  to  Sellin,  the  mound 
represents  the  Hold  of  Shechem,  which  figures  in  the  story 
of  Abimelech,  told  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Not  far  from 
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Balata,  near  the  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Jacob's 
Well,  there  was  discovered  two  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  a  magnificent  group  of  weapons  and  pieces  of 
armor,  all  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  reminding  one  viv¬ 
idly  of  the  tradition  that  Joseph  was  buried  here.  The 
group  has  not  been  published  so  far,  but  is  said  to  be 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  work. 

Since  the  excavations  of  Bliss,  for  the  Fund,  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  1894-7,  the  Holy  City  had  been  neglected,  aside 
from  some  Catholic  undertakings  on  a  minor  scale.  In 
1909  Captain  Parker,  an  English  adventurer,  supported 
by  a  wealthy  syndicate  of  treasure-seekers,  began  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  site  of  the  Jebusite  city,  later  called  the  City 
of  David,  which  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the 
rather  conventional  name  of  Ophel.  An  erratic  Swedish 
scholar  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  cipher  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  gave  the  location  of  the  Temple  treasure, 
concealed  at  the  Babylonian  exile.  Money  was  spent  right 
and  left,  with  no  results  in  the  way  of  gold.  Finally, 
in  1911,  Parker  bribed  the  mutesarrif  of  the  liwa,  the 
chief  sheikh  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  (the  notorious  Khalil 
ed-Danaf ) ,  and  other  high  officials,  and  began  secret  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  Haram  enclosure,  during  the  night.  Such 
proceedings  could  not  be  concealed  long,  and  when  the 
rumor  spread  there  was  so  much  agitation  among  the  Mus¬ 
lim  populace  that  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians 
and  Jews  was  seriously  feared.  Parker  ffed  in  haste,  and 
the  expedition  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Unfortunate 
as  had  been  the  impression  produced  by  this  scandalous 
episode,  scholars  were  not  altogether  ungrateful ;  Parker 
cleared  out  numerous  underground  tunnels  and  shafts, 
bringing  to  light  interesting  specimens  of  ceramics  from 
different  epochs,  and  throwing  light  on  the  water-supply 
of  the  early  Canaanite  and  Jewish  city.  His  work  was 
continued  by  Captain  Weill,  the  well-known  Egyptologist 
and  explorer,  on  behalf  of  the  wealthy  Paris  banker, 
Baron  de  Rothschild.  Weill  worked  during  the  winter 
of  1913-14,  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  subterranean 
works  of  Ophel  very  materially,  and  shedding  much  light 
on  the  culture  of  the  earliest  age ;  Jerusalem  was  founded 
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well  toward  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium  B.  C.. 
and  always  was  the  capital  of  the  central  highland  of 
Judaea.  Most  interesting  among  Weill’s  finds,  perhaps, 
was  a  series  of  caverns  which  he  thinks  were  once  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  Kings, 
were  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers  in  the  City 
of  David. 

All  plans  for  excavation  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
War,  which  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided  if  men 
had  heeded  the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  is  precisely  this 
lack  of  understanding  for  the  past  which  permits  nations 
to  hurl  themselves  madly  toward  certain  ruin.  The  hand 
of  God  is  always  on  the  helm  of  human  progress,  and 
none  can  see  it  so  plainly  as  the  reverent  archaeologist, 
whose  one  great  aim  is  to  know  the  past  as  it  really  was, 
and  to  deduce  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of 
man  toward  that  ultimate  goal  which  the  Creator  has  set 
for  him. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  archaeologists  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  nations  busied  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  were 
freed  from  military  duties,  where  some  of  them,  like 
Lawrence,  had  performed  conspicuous  service,  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  renewal  of  pre-war  activities.  Owing  to  the 
great  losses,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  which  pre¬ 
vented  many  erstwhile  benefactors  from  giving  as  freely 
to  archaeology  as  had  been  their  custom,  it  was  hard  to 
raise  money  for  archaeology.  The  late  enemy  countries, 
which  had  been  in  the  vanguard  of  archaeology  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  were  definitely  precluded  from  continuing  their  work, 
more  from  their  deplorable  financial  state  than  from  polit¬ 
ical  considerations  These  conditions,  prevailing  in  1918, 
still  exist  today,  though  there  is  a  tendency  toward  im¬ 
provement  in  all  directions.  But  England  and  France 
are  too  poor  to  do  much  for  archaeology  now,  and  France’s 
attention  is  being  wisely  concentrated  on  Syria.  Some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  by  co-operation  and  more  careful 
husbanding  of  resources.  Thus  in  England  all  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  Palestinian  archaeology  have  joined 
forces,  establishing  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in 
Jerusalem.  Furthermore,  the  British  and  American 
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Schools  -of  Archaeology  have  become  affiliated,  without 
losing  their  identity.  Each  School  will  continue  its  own 
researches,  and  its  own  excavations,  without  trespassing 
on  the  ground  of  the  other,  yet  with  constant  co-operation. 
What  we  need,  in  order  to  continue  the  explorations  which 
promise  so  much,  is  loyal  support  of  each  School  by  the 
citizens  of  each  country.* 

The  outlook  for  archaeological  research  in  Palestine  is 
bright  Besides  the  mounds  already  excavated  in  part, 
mostly  in  very  small  part,  there  are  hundreds  of  mounds, 
large  and  small,  awaiting  the  spade  of  the  excavator.  The 
smallest,  and  most  unassuming  tell  or  ruin-heap  may  har¬ 
bor  riches,  while  the  thorough  study  of  a  large  tell  will 
bring  invaluable  information  concerning  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  civilization  of  Palestine.  We  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  wholly  accidental  that  comparatively  few  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  found  so  far,  and  that  little  from  the 
Israelite  period  has  come  to  light.  When  we  recall  that 
excavations  had  been  carried  on  for  two  generations  in 
Egypt  before  anything  from  the  period  before  the  Third 
Dynasty  was  found,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  when  the 
mounds  of  Palestine  begin  to  yield  unexpected  secrets,  and 
to  illuminate  the  obscure  places  in  Biblical  history. 

Since  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  July,  1920,  several  campaigns  have  been  begun. 
In  September,  two  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  regime,  with  its  liberal  archaeological  policy,  the 
British  School  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  began 
excavations  at  Ashkelon,  under  the  direction  of  Garstang 
and  Phythian-Adams.  After  two  short  campaigns  the 
work  had  to  be  temporarily  given  up,  because  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  were  lacking.  The  site  is  difficult  because  of  its 
unusually  large  extent,  and  because  of  the  depth  of  debris 
over  the  Philistine  stratum,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
to  the  archaeologist.  In  the  centre  of  the  tell  a  trench  was 
sunk  nearly  thirty  feet  before  reaching  the  Philistine 

*Infonnation  and  literature  may  be  secured  by  anyone  interested 
from  the  Field  Secretary,  Prof.  Mary  I.  Hussey,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.;  from  Prof.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  6806  Greene  St,  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  and  from  Prof.  G.  A.  Barton,  237  Roberta 
Road,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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level.  We  must  remember  that  Ashkelon  was  occupied 
uninterruptedly  until  the  thirteenth  century  A.  D.,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  after  the  close  of  the  Philistine 
period  proper.  Very  interesting  excavations  were  made 
in  a  complex  of  buildings  representing  a  Hellenistic  col¬ 
onnade,  a  magnificent  Roman  building  with  colonnade, 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  Herod  the  Great,  over  which 
had  been  built  a  Byzantine  theater,  and  finally  Arabic 
structures.  From  the  Roman  period  there  were  a  whole 
series  of  statues  and  reliefs,  showing  favorite  mytholog¬ 
ical  figures  and  groups,  in  excellent  style.  Scarp-sections 
elucidated  the  history  of  the  town.  Ashkelon  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Troglodytes  in  the  Neolithic  period,  like  Gezer. 
The  town  was  founded  apparently  about  2000  B.  C., 
though  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  still  earlier  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  tell.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Sea-peoples,  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  same  people,  the  Philistines,  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  rebuilt  the  town,  laying  their 
brick  foundations  on  the  debris  and  ashes  of  the  older 
settlement.  The  discovery  of  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  Canaanite  and  Philistine  strata  is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  the  exact  dating  of  other  corresponding  pottery 
levels,  since  the  ceramics  of  the  two  strata  are  entirely 
different. 

Just  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  civil  regime 
and  the  new  archaeological  era,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Museum  opened  a  campaign  at  Beth-shan,  in  the 
upper  Jordan  Valley,  under  Fisher,  later  assisted  by 
Mackay.  It  is  difficult  to  praise  the  work  too  highly,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  intense  heat  of  a  sub-tropical  summer,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  below  sea-level,  in  a  region  where  malaria 
is  endemic,  and  yet  conducted  according  to  the  strictest 
scientific  methods.  The  first  campaign  at  Beth-shan  lasted 
three  and  a  half  months,  and  was  confined  to  the  tell  of 
the  acropolis.  Tell  el-Hisn.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  the  mound,  several  campaigns  will  be  required  to 
excavate  it  completely,  as  is  intended.  Since  the  mound 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  without  interruption  from 
long  before  2000  B.  C.,  down  to  after  the  Crusading  epoch. 
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it  may  be  seen  that  a  thorough  excavation — the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Palestine — will  produce  results  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  Palestinian  history  and  civilization. 
Fisher  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  Arab  and 
Byzantine  buildings  on  the  summit,  discovering  an  im¬ 
portant  Christian  basilica,  and  inscriptions  in  Greek,  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic.  More  unexpected  was  the  find  of  a 
large  basalt  stele  which  Rameses  the  Great  had  set  up 
in  Beth-shan,  which  the  Egyptians  called  Beth-sheal,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.  C.,  before 
Joshua.  The  stele  was  partially  mutilated  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  door  lintel  in  a  much  later  structure.  A  sec¬ 
tion  down  the  face  of  the  mound  went  down  nearly  fifty 
feet  without  reaching  the  bottom,  which,  to  judge  from 
Megiddo  and  Jericho,  is  fully  twenty  feet  or  more  below 
the  depth  attained.  This  section  reveals  by  its  samples 
of  pottery  three  successive  periods  below  the  Hellenistic 
— Middle  Canaanite,  with  Hyksos  remains  (about  1700- 
1600) ;  late  Canaanite,  with  white-slip  ware;  and  Israel¬ 
ite,  with  plain  red  and  brown  ware.  Remains  of  brick 
walls  and  a  round  tower  below  the  Hyksos  level  point  to 
the  period  of  massive  brick  walls,  probably  constructed 
by  the  Amorites  and  destroyed  in  the  Hyksos  irruption 
from  the  north. 

Campaigns  have  also  been  carried  on  by  the  Jewish 
Exploration  Society,  on  a  very  small  scale,  at  Tiberias, 
where  a  little  synagogue  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  has 
been  found.  The  Franciscans  have  continued  the  work 
at  Capernaum,  begun  before  the  war,  in  which  a  fine 
Jewish  synagogue  from  the  third  century,  built  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  synagogue  where  Jesus  taught  and 
healed,  was  uncovered.  Beside  it  an  octagonal  Christian 
church  from  the  fifth  century  was  found,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mosaic  pavement  representing  a  peacock,  employed 
widely  by  the  early  Christians  as  an  emblem  of  immor¬ 
tality.  At  ‘Ein  Duq,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  town 
of  Neara,  long  the  rival  of  Christian  Jericho,  the  French 
Dominicans  have  completed  the  task  of  uncovering  a  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogue  from  the  third  century  or  so,  discovered 
during  the  war.  The  mosaic  pavements  proved  to  be  un- 
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commonly  rich,  with  long  Aramaic  inscriptions,  represen¬ 
tations  of  animals,  a  complete  zodiac,  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s 
Den,  etc.,  casting  an  unlooked  for  light  on  the  liberalism 
current  in  Jewish  circles  in  Palestine  in  this  period.  The 
Franciscans,  working  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  have  discovered  a  new  church  built  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  at  Gethsemane ;  before  the  war  the  Eleona 
Church,  from  the  same  period,  was  found  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

Hitherto,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  practically  not  one  of 
the  old  Jewish  and  Israelite  sites  in  the  highlands  of 
Palestine  has  been  touched.  The  American  School  of 
Archaeology  expects  to  take  up  this  neglected  branch  of 
work,  beginning  the  spring  of  1922  with  Tell  el-FM,  an¬ 
cient  Gibeah  of  Saul.  Perhaps  we  will  not  find  such  splen¬ 
did  things  as  may  be  expected  in  one  of  the  richer  cities 
of  the  plains,  but  every  object  found  has  a  direct  interest 
for  students  of  the  Bible.  May  they  respond  to  the  appeal, 
and  aid  us  to  recover  the  hoary  monuments  of  Israel’s 
past!* 

♦Thanks  to  the  new  British  Antiquities  Ordinance,  the  excavator 
receives  half  of  the  finds.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  American  institution  to  co-operate  with  the  American  School  in 
Jerusalem  and  secure  a  collection  of  genuine  Palestinian  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  number  of  smaller  American 
museums  and  institutions  acquired  many  fake  antiques  from  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria  just  before  the  war,  when  this  contemptible  trade 
was  most  flourishing. 


THE  SAMARITANS  AND  THEIR  SACRED  LAW 
The  Antiquity  of 
THE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES 
THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  EWING,  M.A.,  D.D. 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

Many  and  picturesque  are  the  religious  sects  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Bible  today ;  but  none  makes  a  stronger  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
circumstances  of  their  origin,  their  age-long  feud  with 
the  Jews,  and  the  singular  vicissitudes  of  their  history, 
an  experience  in  which  romance  and  tragedy  are  so 
strangely  mingled,  present  a  fascinating  theme  for  study. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  how  a  once  numerous  and  prosperous 
people  has  dwindled.  The  community  at  Nablus,  under 
Mount  Gerizim,  has  shrunk  to  about  150  souls  in  all; 
so  that  extinction  stares  them  in  the  face.  In  a  despair¬ 
ing  effort  to  avoid  impending  doom,  early  in  1919,  the 
Samaritans  approached  the  Sephardim  Jews  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  intermarriage.  Their  friendly  overtures  were 
promptly  and  decisively  repelled.  One  is  glad  to  know 
that  in  the  wreckage  wrought  by  the  Turks  during  the 
Great  War  the  Samaritans  escaped  with  comparatively 
little  damage ;  and  that  their  precious  manuscripts  were 
preserved  intact. 

The  most  prized  possession  of  the  Samaritans  is  the 
sacred  copy  of  the  Pentateuch — ^the  five  Books  of  Moses — 
which  they  claim  to  have  been  written  by  Abishua,  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron.  It  is  impossible  to  credit  the 
existing  manuscript  with  such  antiquity ;  but  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  ancestry  and  transmission,  and  the  religious 
life,  thought  and  ritual  of  which  it  has  been  the  centre, 
is  a  matter  of  profound  interest  for  Biblical  students. 
It  may  shed  fresh  light  on  many  questions  affecting  espe¬ 
cially  the  composition  and  date  of  the  books  concerned. 
The  books  of  the  Bible  comprise  the  remnant  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  that  has  escaped  destruction 
— an  escape  manifestly  due  to  the  protecting  providence  of 
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God.  Materials  from  the  records  of  the  ancient  world 
that  have  survived  and  are  available  for  the  critical  study 
of  these  documents  are  scanty.  The  rubbish  heaps  of 
Sfirypt,  the  mounds  of  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
ruins  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  have  been  in  some  measure 
explored  with  results  which,  if  for  this  particular  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  meagre,  are  yet  of  priceless  value.  In  view 
of  all  this  activity  a  mild  wonder  may  be  expressed  that 
a  held  so  rich  and  promising  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
opens  up  should  have  been  so  largely  neglected. 

Gesenius,  to  whose  work  a  certain  revival  of  interest 
in  the  subject  was  due,  started  with  the  assumption  that 
the  Massoretic — ^the  Hebrew  from  which  our  English 
translation  was  made — as  compared  with  the  Samaritan, 
represented  the  older  text,  and  therefore,  as  closer  to  the 
original,  should  be  accepted  as  the  more  accurate.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  the  Samaritan  were  regarded  as  mistakes,  acci¬ 
dental  or  intentional,  to  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
Massoretic.  His  work  and  that  of  others  who  followed 
him  is  vitiated  by  this  assumption,  which  is  now  seen 
to  be  untenable. 

Results  of  real  value  can  be  reached  only  by  means  of 
strictly  scientific  study;  careful  research  and  unbiased 
thought,  free  from  limiting  assumption  or  prejudice,  ac¬ 
knowledging  only  the  authority  of  truth.  This  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  seeks  to  furnish  in  his  recently  published  book.*  In 
respect  of  comprehensiveness,  scholarly  research,  and 
careful  reasoning.  Dr.  Thomson’s  book  takes  rank  as  the 
most  important  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 
The  work  has  occupied  him,  more  or  less,  for  over  thirty 
years.  Part  of  that  time  was  spent  in  Palestine,  where 
he  consulted  with  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  their  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim.  He  has  examined  all  known  and  available  manu¬ 
scripts.  Of  these  a  valuable  list  is  given  in  an  appendix 
(I).  He  is  refreshingly  independent  in  his  methods.  He 
is  neither  surprised  by  novelty  nor  overawed  by  antiquity. 

♦THE  SAMARITANS,  Their  Testimnoy  to  the  Religion  of 
Israel;  Being  the  Alexander  Robertson  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1916,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  D.D. 
(Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.) 
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Regarding  positions  widely  held  as  secure  he  asks  discon¬ 
certing  questions,  relentlessly  scrutinizing  the  grounds  on 
which  the  most  confident  statements  are  made.  Neither 
traditional  orthodoxy  nor  the  still  more  uncompromising 
orthodoxy  of  the  prevailing  critical  school  is  to  him  sacro¬ 
sanct.  He  is  ready,  on  cause  shown,  to  do  battle  with 
either  in  the  supreme  interest  of  truth. 

Some  account  of  Dr.  Thomson's  work  may  make  it  plain 
that  those  who  challenge  the  validity  of  advanced  critical 
theories  are  not  to  be  labelled  as  unscholarly,  reactionary, 
or  obscurantist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  show  that 
certain  positions  which  are  central  to  the  critical  scheme 
are  incapable  of  defense.  The  downfall  of  these  involves 
disaster  to  the  whole  critical  structure. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Samaritans?  Their  own  claim  is 
that  they  belong  to  the  house  of  Israel.  The  Jews  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries  denied  this,  and  heaped  oppro¬ 
brium  upon  “that  foolish  people”  who  dwelt  in  Shechem, 
calling  them  “Cuthaeans,”  i.  e.,  descendants  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  immigrants  who  took  the  place  of  the  deported  tribes 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria.  This  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  Assyrians — an  assumption  that  underlies 
every  theory  that  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  “The 
Lost  Ten  Tribes.”  '  At  first  sight  II  Kings  xviii.  6,  seems 
to  support  this  view.  A  brief  consideration  will  show 
that  the  phrase,  “The  King  of  Assyria  *  *  *  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,”  is  a  general  statement  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  definite  meaning,  which  yet  does  not  signify  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Israel  was  taken  away. 

When  Tiglath-pileser  took  certain  cities  with  “Gilead 
and  Galilee  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria,”  we  cannot  suppose  that  these 
places  were  left  without  inhabitant,  although  no  colonists 
were  brought  to  replace  the  deported  people.  When  the 
southern  kingdom  fell  under  Nebuchadnezzar  we  read 
that  “Judah  was  carried  away  captive  out  of  his  land 
(II  Kings  XXV.  21,  cf.  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  20).  This  gen¬ 
eral  statement  must  be  taken  with  what  is  said  in  verse 
12:  “The  poorest  of  the  land”  were  left  “to  be  vine- 
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dressers  and  husbandmen,”  and  with  the  further  state¬ 
ment  in  verse  22,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  Gedaliah 
governor  over  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  land  (cf. 
Jer.  xxxix.  10). 

The  Assyrian  policy  of  deportation  was  designed  to 
prevent  rebellion  on  the  part  of  conquered  peoples.  To 
remove  the  whole  population  of  any  country  would  only 
have  been  to  shift  the  seat  of  danger.  The  object  in  view 
was  far  more  certainly  achieved  by  leaving  a  people  lea¬ 
derless.  This  was  the  method  of  Nebuchadnezzar  who, 
with  Jehoiachim,  “carried  away  all  Jerusalem’  — note  the 
general  statement — “and  all  the  princes  and  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valour  *  ♦  *  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  the  smiths 
*  ♦  ♦  and  the  chief  men  of  the  land.”  “None  remained 
save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land”  (II  Kings 
xxiv.  That  is  to  say,  he  removed  such  as  were 

likely  to  inspire,  or  lead,  or  furnish  weapons  for  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  leaving  the  mass  of  the  people  to  pursue  their  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations  under  an  authority  appointed  by  himself. 
It  is  a  safe  inference  that  in  this  he  followed  the  practice 
of  the  Assyrians,  as  his  empire  was  in  all  essentials  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  theirs.  The  inference  is  confirmed  by  the 
inscription  found  on  Sargon’s  palace  walls  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  conquest  of  Israel.  The  habit  of  monarchs 
in  such  inscriptions  is  to  magnify  their  own  achievements. 
But  Sargon  boasts  of  having  carried  away  only  27,280 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Samaria.  Now  if  in  Menahem’s 
day  there  were  60,000  “mighty  men  of  wealth”  in  Israel 
(II  Kings  XV.  19,  20),  that  points  to  a  population  of  at 
least  two  millions.  Making  liberal  allowance  for  the  loss 
inflicted  by  Tiglath-pileser  and  others,  there  must  have 
remained  under  Hoshea  considerably  over  500,000.  Of 
these,  only  about  a  twentieth  were  deported  by  Sargon. 
This  twentieth  undoubtedly  comprised  the  same  classes 
as  were  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Here  priests  are  spe¬ 
cially  mentioned  (II  Kings  xvii.  27/).  These  might  lend 
to  rebellion  the  glamour  of  religious  sanction.  The  nine- 
teen-twentieths  that  remained  could  be  no  other  than 

[Note. — 50  shekels=l  maneh;  60  manehs=l  talent.  Therefore 
60,000  men  contributing  50  shekels  each  made  up  the  1,000  talents.] 
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the  humbler  members  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Speaking 
of  them,  Sargon  says,  “I  changed  the  government  of  the 
country  and  set  over  it  a  lieutenant  of  my  own  ♦  *  ♦  The 
tribute  of  the  former  king  I  imposed  upon  them.”  Empty 
fields  could  pay  no  tribute,  nor  would  a  viceroy  be  ap¬ 
pointed  over  them. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Thomson  makes  a  most  interesting 
suggestion.  Sargon  does  not  name  the  deputy  he  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  like  circumstances  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed 
a  Jew,  Gedaliah,  over  those  left  in  Judah.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  chose  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  as  the  man  to  represent  him  in  governing  Israel? 
This  gains  support  from  the  tone  of  authority  in  which 
Hezekiah  speaks  to  the  northern  tribes  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  (see  below) .  If  true  it  helps  to  clear  up  some  chron¬ 
ological  difficulties  in  connection  with  his  reign.  He  is 
said  to  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel  (II  Kings  xviii.  1),  when  Ahaz,  his  father, 
had  still  one  or  two  years  to  live  (II  Kings  x  n.  2 ;  xvii.  1) . 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  government  during  the  last  years  of  the  latter’s 
life.  From  the  beginning  of  this  joint  rule  his  reign  is 
reckoned  in  II  Kings  xviii.  9, 10) .  But  in  II  Chr.  xxix,  3 ; 
XXX.  1,  the  “first  year  of  his  reign”  appears  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  downfall  of  the  northern  kingdom  (see  esp. 
XXX.  6).  May  we  not  suppose  that  here  his  reign  is  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  first  year  of  his  rule  over  the  whole  of 
Israel  as  the  vassal  of  Assyria? 

The  sending  of  posts  “through  all  Israel”  as  well  as 
Judah,  by  “commandment  of  the  king”  was  a  proceeding 
which  surely  could  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Assyrians  had  he  been  other  than  Hezekiah 
himself :  and,  obviously,  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken 
had  there  not  been  a  numerous  population  to  appeal  to. 
Later  we  find  that  Josiah’s  reforms  applied  to  Israel  as 
well  as  Judah  (II  Chr.  xxxiv.  6),  and  at  the  Passover 
celebrated  in  his  eighteenth  year  “the  children  of  Israel” 
were  present — “all  Judah  and  Israel”  (II  Chr.  xxxv.  17, 
18).  This  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  whose  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  an  important  Israelite  remnant  is  all  the 
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more  valuable,  as  he  would  not  willingly  justify  the  Sa¬ 
maritans*  claim  to  be  descended  from  Israel.”  After  these 
things  Josiah  went  also  to  all  the  Israelites  who  had 
escaped  captivity  and  slavery  under  the  Assyrians,  and 
persuaded  them  to  desist  from  their  impious  practices 
(Ant  X.  iv.  6). 

It  may  be  objected  that  when  the  Samaritans  sought 
permission  to  share  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  their  spokesman  claimed  only  that  they  had  been 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  from  the  days  of  Esarhaddon 
(Ezra  iv.  2),  “who  brought  us  up  hither.’*  Does  this 
not  negative  the  predominantly  Israelite  character  of  the 
northern  people? 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  prominent  men  in  Israel  were 
removed  the  purpose  of  Assyria  would  be  achieved.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  Assyrian  colonists  brought  to  Sa¬ 
maria  would  belong  to  the  same  class  among  the  more 
turbulent  and  dangerous  tribes  in  Mesopotamia.  In  each 
case  the  people,  left  leaderless,  would  be  comparatively 
harmless,  while  the  leaders,  bereft  of  followers,  would  be 
reduced  to  impotence. 

From  the  scenes  portrayed  on  the  marbles  of  Nineveh 
we  learn,  also,  that  captives  carried  their  property  with 
them.  The  new-comers,  therefore,  although  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  would  exercise  the  influence  attached  to  wealth  in 
a  poor  community.  Their  superior  education  and  habits 
of  command  would  add  to  their  power.  The  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  of  Aramaic  would  largely  get  over  the  difficulties 
of  intercourse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steady  pressure 
of  the  life,  social  and  religious,  of  the  large  community 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  placed,  would  tend  to 
identification  of  interests.  This  was  the  more  certain 
under  the  heathen  ideas  which  confined  the  authority  of 
particular  deities  to  limited  localities,  e.  p.,  the  hills  or 
the  plains.  Further,  the  colonists  were  not  to  begin  with 
a  united  body.  The  first  contingent  was  sent  by  Sargon 
(Schrader,  KeilinsK  i.  268) ;  a  second  two  reigns  later 
by  Esarhaddon  (Ezra  iv.  2) ;  and  a  third  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  “the  great  and  noble  Asnapper**=Asshur-bani-pal 
(Ezra  iv.  10).  They  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  were  probably  more  widely 
separated  from  each  other  in  language,  custom  and  reli¬ 
gion,  than  all  of  them  were  from  the  Israelites  around 
them.  The  more  easily,  therefore,  would  the  successive 
companies  fall  under  the  influence  of  their  more  numerous 
neighbours.  They  may  even  have  developed  a  warmer 
interest  in  local  affairs  than  was  shown,  by  the  Samari¬ 
tans  themselves.  Thus  the  descendants  of  the  earlier 
English  colonists  in  Ireland  are  described  as  Hibernis 
Hiberniores.  The  Norman  nobles  in  the  days  of  king 
John  claimed  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  the  English  people ; 
but  the  relatively  small  infusion  of  Norman  blood  left 
the  prevailingly  Teutonic  character  of  the  people  prac¬ 
tically  unaltered.  So  the  coming  of  the  Assyrian  colonists 
did  little  to  dilute  the  blood  of  the  northern  tribesmen. 
Their  claim  to  belong  to  the  chosen  race  is  supported  by 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  surviving  Samaritans 
today.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  as  a  community  they  are 
“tall  and  fine  looking.”  “Their  features  represent  the 
finest  type  of  Israelite.”  This  the  present  writer,  from 
personal  knowledge,  is  able  to  corroborate. 

Dr.  Thomson  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  transport  in 
the  days  of  Sargon,  from  Palestine  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  population  of  north 
Palestine  he  calculates  could  not  be  less  than  500,000. 
A  horde  of  captives  of  that  size  passing  through  Coele- 
Syria  to  Carchemish,  and  thence  down  the  Euphrates, 
would  have  laid  the  whole  country  bare,  and  would  have 
emptied  of  provisions  every  store  city  on  the  route. ,  This 
would  have  interfered  for  years  with  the  march  of  Assy¬ 
rian  armies.  Sargon’s  son,  Sennacherib,  indeed,  claims 
to  have  deported  over  200,000  from  the  captured  towns 
and  villages  of  Judah.  But  Sennacherib  had  a  weakness 
for  exaggeration.  He  boasts  that  among  the  treasures 
given  him  by  Hezekiah  were  800  talents  of  silver.  We 
learn  from  II  Kings  xviii.  14,  that  the  amount  was  300 
talents.  If  he  exaggerates  in  the  same  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  captives,  his  achievement  is  reduced  to 
75,000.  With  the  larger  numbers,  no  doubt  the  difficul¬ 
ties  would  increase  in  greater  proportion,  although  they 
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might  not  rise  to  the  point  of  absolute  impossibility.  A 
crowd  of  more  than  half  a  million  would  raise  a  very 
different  problem. 

There  are  early  indications  of  imperfect  sympathies 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern  tribes,  and  of  a 
certain  rivalry  between  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Their  dif¬ 
ferences  became  acute  and  manifest  on  the  death  of  Saul, 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  Ishbosheth  and 
David.  After  a  temporary  reconciliation,  on  occasion  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  oppression  of  Solomon  and  the  folly  of 
Rehoboam,  the  cleavage  recurred  and  became  permanent. 
Notwithstanding,  they  had  reached  this  stage  as  substan¬ 
tially  one  people,  in  the  course  of  a  common  history.  The 
spell  of  Abraham's  name  lay  on  all  their  hearts;  the 
Patriarchs  were  their  honoured  ancestors ;  Moses  was  the 
framer  of  their  laws.  Their  patriotism  was  fired  by  the 
same  traditions  of  heroic  enterprise.  Their  religious  life 
was  nourished  and  guided  by  one  faith,  by  an  identical 
revelation  of  God's  will,  by  prophetic  voices  which  com¬ 
manded  the  reverence  of  all.  The  inheritance  of  ritual  in 
divine  worship  was  shared  by  north  and  south  alike. 
Whatever  documents,  historical  or  religious,  existed,  they 
were  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  either ;  although  for 
safety,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  the  majority  of 
these  may  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Temple  authori¬ 
ties.  Until  the  days  of  Solomon  no  one  spot  was  fixed  as 
that  in  which  the  nation's  worship  could  be  acceptably 
offered,  and  the  practice  of  sacrifice  on  the  High  Places 
prevailed  (I  Sam.  ix.  12,  13) ;  I  Kings  iii.  2,  3,  4,  etc.). 

After  the  disruption  the  main  differences  religiously 
between  Israel  and  Judah  were  the  presence  of  the  golden 
calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  the  absence  of  a  central 
sanctuary  in  the  north.  The  ancient  ritual  of  the  High 
Places  was  maintained  in  the  north,  and,  on  occasion  at 
least,  was  followed  even  by  distinguished  prophets ;  e.  g., 
Elijah  (I  Kings  xviii.  ZOff),  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  in  Judah,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  Temple,  the  High  Places  often  glowed  with  the  red 
fires  of  sacrifice.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  continued  in  Judah,  we  might  safely  assume  that  it 
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continued  also  in  the  north.  There  is,  however,  no  lack 
of  evidence.  Take,  for  example,  the  names  given  to  chil¬ 
dren,  which,  according  to  prevailing  custom,  indicated  the 
deities  they  served.  Jeroboam,  leader  of  the  revolting 
tribes,  called  his  first-born  Abijah=Je^O'i;a/i  is  my  father. 
Ahab’s  sons  were  JosLsh=Whom  Jehovah  supports;  Aha- 
ziah=T^^ow  Jehovah  upholds;  and  Jehoram= Je¬ 
hovah  exalts.  Ahab’s  servant  is  Obadiah=Sen;anf  of 
Jehovah.  The  instrument  of  vengeance  on  the  house  of 
Ahab  is  Jehu=Jehovah  is,  and  his  father’s  name  is  Jeho- 
shaphsL\^=Jehovah  judges.  Outstanding  prophetic  names 
are  Elijah=Je^oi;a/i  is  my  God;  Zedekiah=Jehovah  is 
just;  and  Micaiah=Who  is  like  Jehovah?  The  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  names  surviving  from  that  time  are 
“Jehovistic,”  shows  how  widely  Jehovah  was  held  in 
honour  in  Israel,  and  even  in  the  household  of  Ahab. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  des¬ 
perate  attempt  of  Jezebel,  with  at  least  the  connivance 
of  Ahab,  to  subvert  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  prin¬ 
cess  of  Tyre  designed  to  exterminate  the  prophets  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  There  must  have  been  many;  Obadiah  alone  was 
able  to  hide  and  provide  sustenance  for  a  hundred  of  them 
until  the  storm  passed.  No  doubt  multitudes  of  the  people 
bowed  to  the  blast  and,  while  unchanged  in  mind,  offered 
no  overt  resistance  to  the  royal  will.  But  there  were  at 
least  seven  thousand  whose  faith  and  courage  never  failed, 
who  were  ready  to  brave  the  worst  the  “tiger  Jezebel” 
might  do.  JezeheVs  attempt  at  subversion  is  itself,  indeed, 
a  proof  that  Jehovism  was  the  acknowledged  religion  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  northern  tribes,  while 
breaking  away  from  the  Davidic  monarchy,  carried  with 
them  their  ancestral  faith.  The  familiar  ritual  marked 
their  worship :  and  even  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  the 
High  Places  by  the  prophets  do  not  deny  that  the  homage 
there  rendered  was  paid  to  Jehovah  (Hosea  iv.  15).  What 
then  was  the  reason  for  the  hostility  shown  by  the  proph¬ 
ets  to  the  High  Places? 

The  origin  of  worship  on  the  High  Places  is  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  antiquity.  When  Israel  entered  Canaan,  the 
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nations  whom  they  dispossessed  were  all  worshippers  of 
Ba’al,  whatever  local  differences  there  might  be  in  thought 
and  ritual;  and  the  High  Places  were  their  immemorial 
sanctuaries.  These  were  in  conspicuous  positions,  often 
dominating  town  or  village.  Each  was  furnished  with  an 
altar,  a  matztzehah,  or  “pillar,”  an  upright,  unhewn  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence;  and  an 
Asherah  (translated  “grove”  in  our  English  version), 
which  was  properly  a  tree  trunk  set  up  in  a  socket  of 
stone,  as  the  symbol,  or  as  the  “house”  of  the  goddess  of 
that  name,  whose  worship  was  widely  spread  through 
Syria  and  Canaan.  Recent  investigations,  particularly 
those  of  Professor  Macalister  at  Gezer,  have  shed  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  character  of  Canaanite  worship.  It  was 
associated  with  the  most  revolting  license,  and  orgies  of 
human  sacrifice,  with  feasts  upon  the  victims  following. 
There  were  at  times  secret  caves  under  the  sacred  areas, 
where  these  horrible  banquets  were  held,  and  oracular  re¬ 
sponses  delivered. 

Israel  did  not  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  Certain  com¬ 
munities  were  by  treaty  left  intact.  Many  cities  defied 
capture.  Others,  such  as  Jerusalem,  taken  at  first,  re¬ 
verted  for  a  time  at  least  to  their  heathen  inhabitants. 
The  Israelites  were  therefore  in  daily  contact  with  people 
living  in  their  midst  for  whom  this  ghastly  ritual  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  glamour  of  immemorial  custom.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  conquerors  the  worst  features  would 
tend  to  disappear;  but,  as  the  altars,  the  pillars  and 
asherahs  were  not  destroyed,  their  existence  must  have 
been  a  perpetual  invitation  to  return  to  the  debaucheries 
of  other  days. 

Ba'al  might  be  the  name  of  any  one  of  many  local  deities, 
each  with  his  own  shrine  and  circle  of  devotees;  or  it 
might  designate  the  supreme  god,  the  rival  of  Jehovah. 
In  this  latter  significance  undoubtedly  it  is  used  by  Elijah 
on  Mount  Carmel  (I  Kings  x  viii.  21) ;  and  also  by 
Jehu  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  x.  18j^).  In  the  former  case 
Ba’al,  followed  by  a  place  name,  means  “Lord  of”  or 
“Possessor  of.”  Thus  Ba’al-Gad=“Lord  of  Gad”  (Josh, 
xiii.  6)  ;  Ba'al-Hazor=“Lord  of  Hazor”  (II  Sam.  xiii. 
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23).  These  Ba’als  thus  localized  tended  to  fall  apart, 
and  to  be  conceived  as  separate  deities.  The  process 
resembled  that  by  which  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  the 
Virgin  of  one  shrine  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  peasantry 
as  a  different  personality,  endowed  with  different  attri¬ 
butes,  from  Our  Lady  of  another.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  relation  of  these  district  “Lords”  to  the  supreme  Ba'al 
should  become  obscured.  With  the  suppression  of  the 
more  repulsive  parts  of  the  old  ritual,  the  worship  of 
Canaanite  and  Hebrew  would  tend  to  approximate.  They 
offered  in  sacrifice  the  same  victims — oxen,  sheep,  goats. 
The  annual  round  of  feasts,  suited  to  the  progress  of 
the  seasons,  would  be  easily  synchronised.  The  Israelites 
repudiated  the  supreme  heathen  Ba’al,  and  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  the  giver  of  all  good;  as  “Lord”  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  also  of  the  whole  land.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  they  came  to  see  in  the  deities  reverenced  on  the  High 
Places,  local  reflections,  or  representatives  of  the  High 
God,  Jehovah,  and  to  speak  of  Him  under  the  familiar 
name  of  Ba’al,  “Lord.”  That  they  did  so  is  proved  by 
the  prevalence  of  such  names  as  Bealiah=“ Jehovah  is 
Ba'al”  (I  Chr.  xii.  5) ;  Ishbaal=“Man  of  Ba'al,”  son  of 
Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  33) ;  and  Beeliada=“Whom  Ba’al 
knows,”  David's  son  (I  Chr.  xiv.  7).  This  same  name 
appears  in  II  Sam.  v.  16  as  Eliada=“Whom  God  knows.” 
Later  this  custom  fell  into  disrepute  (Hosea  ii.  16). 

That  the  High  Places  survived  so  many  attempts  at 
their  destruction  in  both  Israel  and  Judah  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  worship  there  was  offered  to 
Jehovah.  But  plainly  the  position  was  one  of  peril.  The 
associations  of  the  old  heathen  worship  lingered  around 
them.  To  these  influences  the  Canaanite  element  in  the 
population  would  be  especially  responsive :  and  the  Israel¬ 
ites  found  it  all  too  easy  to  slip  down  into  the  alluring 
idolatries  of  ancient  days.  The  complete  destruction  of 
the  High  Places  and  their  furniture  would  have  meant 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  a  great  and  pressing  dan¬ 
ger.  But  whilst  this  is  the  burden  of  much  prophesying, 
we  must  note  that  it  is  a  prophetic  pen  that  writes,  “The 
High  Places  were  not  removed;  nevertheless  Asa's  heart 
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was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days.”  That  he  suffered 
the  continuance  of  worship  at  these  hoary  shrines  was 
but  a  slight  derogation  from  the  eulogy  paid  to  him. 

In  setting  up  the  golden  calves  at  Beimel  and  at  Dan 
Jeroboam’s  object  was  political.  To  preserve  continuity 
in  religious  observances  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
that  object  was  obviously  good  policy.  All  existing  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  ritual  of  worship  followed  at  the  High 
Places  in  the  north  points  to  its  similarity  to  that  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  south.  But  the  evidence  goes  beyond  this, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  these  observances  were  not 
merely  traditional,  but — a  matter  of  much  higher  impor¬ 
tance — were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  written, 
authoritative  code. 

From  the  story  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  we  learn 
that  the  altars  were  built  of  unhewn  stone,  conforming 
to  the  regulations  in  Ex.  xx.  25.  The  victim,  a  bullock, 
and  the  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt  offering,  follow  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  i.  3,  5ff).  The  deed 
was  done  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  The  use 
of  this  phrase  as  a  note  of  time  shows  that  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  an  established  custom  in  Israel  (c/  Ezra 
ix.  4).  From  Amos,  who  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jero¬ 
boam  II,  we  hear  that  sacrifices  were  offered  every  morn¬ 
ing  (Am.  iv.  4).  As  from  Mount  Zion,  therefore,  so 
from  the  northern  shrines,  morning  and  evening  the  smoke 
of  sacrifice  floated  upward.  Tithes  were  also  exacted  in 
Israel,  and  no  doubt  furnished  the  means  to  maintain 
the  sanctuaries  at  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal,  Beersheba  (Am. 
iv.  4 ;  V.  5 ;  viii.  14) .  Amos  complains  that  they  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  “with  leaven,”  thus  breaking 
the  regulation  of  Lev.  ii.  11,  “Ye  shall  bum  no  leaven.” 
He  further  condemns  the  proclamation  and  publishing  of 
freewill  offerings. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Amos  is  neither  a  priest,  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet.  He  has  no  connection 
with  the  priesthood  or  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
He  is  a  plain  man  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  rebuke  the 
evils  of  his  time.  But  he  makes  no  mistake  in  his  use 
of  highly  technical  terms  relating  to  the  conduct  of  divine 
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worship.  Such  terms  are  todah,  “thank-offering” ;  qatter, 
“to  bum  (incense)”;  nedaboth,  “freewill  offerings”;  hag- 
gechem,  “your  feast  days” ;  ‘atzerothechem,  “your  solemn 
assemblies” ;  *oldth,  “burnt  offerings” ;  minhothechem, 
“your  meat  offerings.”  These  all  occur  in  the  Priestly 
Code  (P),  minhah  appearing  in  it  alone.  And  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  that  Amos  takes  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  as  familiar  to  his  auditors,  the  worshipping  peo¬ 
ple  of  north  Israel,  as  they  are  to  himself.  The  people 
are  rebuked  for  breaches  of  ritual  order  in  terms  which 
imply  that  they  knew  and  professed  to  follow  the  Priestly 
Code.  In  passing,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  early  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  the  critics  tell  us  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  days  of  Ezra. 

The  altar  of  incense  at  Jerusalem  has  its  counterpart 
at  Bethel  (I  Kings  xiii.  1).  The  law  of  the  Nazarite, 
given  in  Numbers  vi.  1-21,  was  observed  in  early  Israel 
(Judges  xiii.  14;  xvi.  17),  and  the  religious  order  existed 
alike  in  the  north  (Am.  ii.  11,  12) ,  and  in  Judah  (Lam. 
iv.  7). 

The  absence  of  a  central  shrine  in  the  north  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  serious  difference.  Perhaps  some  attempt  to  put 
Bethel  in  the  place  of  Zion  may  be  referred  to  in  Ama- 
ziah’s  declaration  that  it  was  the  royal  sanctuary — ^King’s 
Chapel  (Am.  vii.  13;  c/  I  Kings  xii.  29#).  It  was  shorn 
of  its  glory  when  Samaria  fell ;  and  an  old  tradition  says 
that  Shalmaneser  secured  for  himself  the  golden  calf. 
The  priest  who  came  from  Assyria  to  teach  the  colonists 
resided  here  (II  Kings  xvii.  28).  The  shrine  was  finally 
destroyed  by  king  Josiah  (II  Kings  xxiii.  4,  15). 

We  must  not  too  readily  assume  the  entire  success  of 
Jeroboam’s  purpose  in  setting  up  the  golden  calves  (I 
Kings  xii.  26).  All  the  tribesmen  had  come  for  a  time 
under  the  spell  of  Zion.  The  attractions  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  brave  the  anger 
of  the  king ;  and  the  feet  of  many  worshippers  may  have 
trodden  the  pathway  to  Jerusalem.  Otherwise  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  measures  taken  by  Baasha  (I  Kings 
XV.  17 ;  cf  II  Chr.  xv.  9#) .  In  Jehoshaphat’s  day  people 
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from  Mount  Ephraim  were  brought  back  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  (II  Chr.  xix.  4).  Even  during  the  period  of 
Israel’s  greatest  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II,  Hosea 
regards  Zion  as  the  sole  seat  of  legitimate  worship  (Hos. 
iv.  15;  X.  11;  xi.  12),  and  the  house  of  David  as  the 
legitimate  rulers  (Hos.  iii.  5).  There  is,  indeed,  no  state¬ 
ment  that  such  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  ever  visited 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  argument  from  silence 
is  always  precarious.  If  it  was  their  custom  periodically 
to  worship  there,  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  might 
easily  escape  mention  in  such  records  as  we  possess — 
things  of  which  common  knowledge  is  assumed.  For 
example,  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on 
William  Wilberforce  of  anti-slavery  fame,  never  mentions 
that  he  attended  church.  The  high  honour  paid  to  Elijah 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  Elisha  towards 
Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  as  against  Jehoram  of  Israel  (II 
Kings  iii.  14),  hardly  consist  with  their  ignoring  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  splendid  shrine. 

But  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  straight  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  worship  of 
Ba’al.  Jehu  had  “destroyed  Ba’al  out  of  Israel,”  but  he 
“departed  not  from  after  *  ♦  ♦  the  golden  calves  that 
were  in  Bethel  and  that  were  in  Dan”  (II  Kings  x.  28/). 
Even  so,  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  prevailing 
worship  of  Jehovah  ?  Confessedly  the  answer  is  not  easy. 
Our  information  is  very  limited.  But  the  same  question 
may  be  asked  regarding  the  worship  of  images  by  Roman 
Catholics,  while  the  commandment  forbidding  it  is  blaz¬ 
oned  on  the  walls  before  their  eyes.  The  Romanist  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  worship,  a  lower  and  a 
higher.  The  former  he  offers  to  images,  the  latter  is 
reserved  for  God  alone.  This  suggests  a  possible  solution 
of  our  problem.  Under  different  names,  and  with  various 
functions,  we  read  of  angels  in  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  created  beings  (Psalm  cxlviii.  2,  5),  of  older  date  than 
the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  In  the  New  Testament  also 
they  play  a  considerable  part,  and  have  a  place  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  (Mat.  xxii.  30;  xxvi.  53;  Mark  viii.  38; 
Luke  xvi.  22,  etc.).  According  to  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  53), 
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Paul  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  2), 
the  Law  was  not  given  directly  by  God  to  men,  but  through 
the  intermediation  of  angels.  They  are  a  higher  order  of 
beings  standing  between  God  and  man,  entrusted  by  God 
with  special  tasks  on  behalf  of  men.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  certain  reverence  were  paid  to  them.  They 
are  spoken  of  at  times  as  elohim  (Ps.  viii.  5,  etc.),  a  name, 
plural  (?)  in  form,  which  is  applied  also  to  God.  In  the 
act  of  consecrating  the  calves  Jeroboam  exclaimed,  “Be¬ 
hold  thy  elohim,  0  Israel  (I  Kings  xii.  28) .  May  not  his 
meaning  have  been,  “Behold  thy  angels,  0  Israel,  inter¬ 
mediaries  of  God — who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  ?“  Note  the  correspondence  between  the  action  and 
language  of  Jeroboam  and  those  of  Aaron  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Aaron’s  calf  may  have  suggested  the  form  of  Jero¬ 
boam’s  idols ;  and  the  significance  may  in  each  case  have 
been  the  same.  Here  perhaps  we  have  the  explanation 
of  the  comparatively  mild  denunciation  of  this  particular 
idolatry  by  the  prophets.  They  do  not,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  demand  the  destruction  of  the  calves.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  dangerous  innovation,  even  if  a  lower  form  of 
worship  was  offered  to  the  calves.  It  was  a  first  step 
towards  polytheism;  but  the  movement  went  no  farther. 

The  priest  brought  back  from  Assyria  would  naturally 
teach  the  colonists  the  ritual  which  had  long  been  familiar 
to  Israel.  He  resided  at  Bethel,  evidently  the  chief  of 
the  High  Places  with  which  that  ritual  was  associated. 
The  northern  tribes  shared  in  the  reformations  carried 
out  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  During  the  captivity  of 
Judah  the  gulf  between  the  tribesmen  of  the  north  and 
those  of  the  south  gradually  narrowed.  When  Zerubbabel 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  he  found  Jews  and  Samaritans  liv¬ 
ing  together  on  terms  of  such  intimacy  that  intermarriage 
was  common.  This  would  have  been  impossible  had  seri¬ 
ous  questions  of  religion  been  in  dispute.  The  offer  of 
help  by  the  Samaritans  in  re-building  the  Temple  implied 
acknowledgment  of  its  superior  sanctity ;  and  they 
claimed  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah  for 
some  200  years.  Their  claim  was  not  denied.  And  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  their  offer  of  assistance  was  not  rejected 
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on  religious  grounds.  To  the  Jews  themselves  had  the 
work  of  re-building  been  entrusted,  and  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  king  Cyrus*  command  to  the  very 
letter.  The  hot  resentment  roused  by  this  incident  had 
time  to  cool  in  succeeding  years.  North  and  south  re¬ 
sumed  their  old  friendly  relationships.  But  the  coming 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  followed  by  a  rupture  all  the 
more  inveterate  because  now  religion  was  involved.  And 
here  it  is  appropriate  to  observe  that,  only  when  the  schism 
took  on  a  religious  character  did  the  Samaritans  give 
themselves  with  resolution  and  success  to  the  founding 
of  a  rival  central  shrine  in  the  north. 

There  were  no  doubt  many  abuses  calling  for  reform, 
and  clearly  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  put  all  their  hearts  into 
the  business.  Their  measures  of  correction  were  carried 
out  with  ruthless  severity.  They  professed  to  act  upon 
ancient  statutes  prohibiting  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moab¬ 
ite  from  ever  entering  the  congregation  of  God,  and  for¬ 
bidding  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  peoples  whom 
they  had  conquered.  Two  cases  illustrate  their  methods. 
(1)  Eliashib  the  High  Priest  had  conceded  the  claim  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  to  be  an  Israelite,  with  a  right  to 
worship  at  the  central  shrine,  and  had  allotted  to  him  a 
chamber  in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
a  man  with  a  name  meaning  “Jehovah  is  good”  would  be 
in  fact  an  Ammonite.  This  may  have  been  a  nickname. 
Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  had  no  drop  of  Moorish  blood  in  his  veins ; 
but  on  account  of  his  dark  complexion  he  was  known  as 
“11  Moro,’*  The  Moor.  The  High  Priest  himself  was  a 
relative  of  Tobiah.  This  man,  thrown  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  allied  him¬ 
self  with  the  Samaritans — if  indeed  he  was  not  a  Samari¬ 
tan  to  begin  with — and  proved  one  of  the  Jews*  most 
active  and  bitter  foes.  (2)  Another  relative  of  the  High 
Priest,  his  grandson,  had  married  a  Samaritan  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  As  a  native  of  Beth- 
horon  the  latter  was  probably  of  Israelite  descent.  San¬ 
ballat  may  have  been  the  name  given  him  as  an  official 
under  the  Assyrians ;  just  as  Zerubbabel  was  called  Shesh- 
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bazar.  “I  chased  him  from  me,”  is  the  graphic  phrase 
in  which  Nehemiah  describes  his  treatment  of  the  offender 
— an  act  that  seems  to  have  had  far-reaching,  disastrous 
results. 

The  interpretation  of  the  law  here  acted  upon  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  an  extant  scripture.  Even  if  Tobiah  belonged  to 
the  hated  people,  the  prohibition  against  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  was  limited  to  ten  generations  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3) ;  and  these  were  long  past.  No  common  ingenuity 
would  be  required  to  make  the  law  forbidding  marriage 
with  the  heathen  Canaanites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  12,  15/)  apply 
to  the  Samaritans.  The  zeal  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
this  matter  possibly  reveals  something  of  the  narrow,  le¬ 
galistic  spirit  that  afterwards  hardened  into  Pharisaism. 
By  their  instrumentality  two  peoples  boasting  common 
ancestry  and  traditions,  who,  even  in  political  separation, 
had  worshipped  the  one  God,  following  the  same  ritual, 
were  thrust  apart,  and  sent  down  the  centuries  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  example  of  mutual  hostility  and  hatred 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Exile  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  in  agreement  as 
to  both  sacred  books  and  ritual  practice.  The  rupture  that 
then  occurred  would  make  little  or  no  difference  in  this 
respect,  as  both  were  alike  desirous  of  maintaining  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  past.  The  worship  in  the  temple  which 
as  a  result  of  the  schism  was  set  up  on  Mount  Gerizim 
would  therefore  be  as  exact  a  copy  as  possible  of  that  in 
the  Jerusalem  temple.  If  confirmation  of  this  be  required 
it  is  furnished  in  the  Aramaic  manuscripts  found  at  As¬ 
souan  in  upper  Egypt.  These  date  from  B.  C.  471  to 
B.  C.  411.  Here  is  recorded  an  appeal  made  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  at  Elephantine  to  “The  Sons  of  Sanballat” 
in  Samaria  in  terms  that  acknowledge  them  as  fellow- 
religionists  no  less  than  the  High  Priest  in  Jerusalem  him¬ 
self — a  thing  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  any 
important  differences  then  existed.  According  to  Jose¬ 
phus  {Antiquities,  XI.  vii;  2;  viii.  2#) ,' Sanballat  built 
the  temple  on  Gerizim  for  Manasseh  his  son-in-law  who 
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had  been  chased  out  of  the  southern  sanctuary.  (Jose¬ 
phus  here  unaccountably  drops  a  whole  century  of  history, 
confused,  perhaps,  among  the  kings  who  bore  the  names 
of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  He  makes  Alexander  the  Great 
grant  permission  to  build  the  temple,  a  permission  prob¬ 
ably  given  by  Darius  Nothus),  If,  as  Josephus  says, 
many  Jews  who  were  in  like  case  with  Manasseh  “re¬ 
volted”  to  him,  and  were  provided  with  houses  and  land 
by  Sanballat,  there  was  an  added  reason  why  the  ritual 
in  the  rival  shrine  should  be  identical  with  that  on  Zion. 
From  that  time  forward  there  was  complete  separation 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan.  Religious  movements  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  would  be  suspect  on  Gerizim ;  and  the  last  thing  the 
men  of  the  north  would  dream  of  doing  would  be  to  adopt 
developments  approved  by  their  hated  rivals  in  the  south. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  rup¬ 
ture  the  Samaritans  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  many  minor  differences  which  have  an  importance  of 
their  own,  but  yet  agreeing  in  all  essentials  with  that 
preserved  by  the  Jews  from  which  our  own  translation 
was  made.  When  and  how  did  that  copy  pass  into  their 
hands?  The  Samaritans  claim  that  it  has  been  in  their 
keeping  for  over  three  thousand  years.  The  advanced 
critical  view  is  that  the  Samaritans  had  regarded,  if  not 
with  explicit  approval,  yet  without  protest,  the  process 
of  revolutionary  change  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  Ezra :  and  the  theory  most  in  favour  is  that  the  High 
Priest’s  grandson,  chased  from  the  temple  by  Nehemiah, 
secured  and  carried  with  him  to  Samaria  a  copy  of  the 
newly  completed  Pentateuch. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty.  According  to  the  critics  the  book  of  Joshua  is  linked 
up  with  the  five  books  of  Moses  as  the  outcome  of  the 
same  literary  activity.  Their  clear-eyed  analysis  refers 
the  component  parts  to  the  same  sources — J.  E.  D.  and  P. 
This  literary  unity  consists  therefore  of  six  books,  not 
five — a  Hexateuch,  not  a  Pentateuch.  If  this  is  true,  then 
will  someone  tell  us  why  the  renegade  priest  took  with 
him  only  five  of  the  sacred  books ;  and,  above  all,  why  he 
rejected  that  one  which  would  have  made  special  appeal 
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to  the  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  northern  tribes?  For 
Joshua  was  their  most  heroic  figure,  round  whose  mem¬ 
ory  were  entwined  inspiring  traditions,  whose  ashes  re¬ 
posed  in  their  midst.  In  the  situation  that  had  arisen, 
this  book  would  have  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
among  the  Samaritans.  There  was  every  reason  why  it 
should  be  taken ;  none  why  it  should  be  rejected.  Jewish 
teachers  have  always  maintained  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate. 
But  strangely,  with  the  critics,  the  weight  of  Jewish  opin¬ 
ion  seems  to  depend  upon  the  scale  into  which  it  is  cast. 
The  Jewish  Rabbin  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  ex¬ 
cluded  the  book  of  Daniel  from  the  “Prophets,”  and  placed 
it  among  the  “Kethubhim,”  the  sacred  writings.  This 
agrees  with  the  critical  view.  It  is  accepted  as  a  palmary 
argument  against  the  authenticity  and  historicity  of  the 
book.  The  far  earlier  decision  of  the  Jewish  teachers 
with  regard  to  Joshua  is  against  the  critics.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  rejected  as  worthless.  If  the  Jewish  view  were  ac¬ 
cepted  it  would  get  over  the  difficulty  we  are  dealing  with 
— and  destroy  the  critical  theory. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  trouble  for  the  higher 
critics.  Further  obstacles  are  raised  by  their  account  of 
the  composition  of  the  Torah — the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
Pentateuch.  A  brief,  clear  statement  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  account — its  articulated  skeleton — will  aid  us 
in  our  study. 

About  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  say  the  critics,  one 
whose  name  has  perished,  in  the  southern  kingdom,  began 
to  collect  and  put  in  writing  the  legends  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Israelite  race.  Some  hundred  years  later 
a  writer  in  the  north  took  up  a  similar  pious  task.  The 
Judean  spoke  of  God  by  his  covenant  name,  Jehovah: 
the  Ephraimite  used  the  more  general  term,  Elohim.  For 
convenience  the  two  resulting  documents  are  distinguished 
by  the  initials  of  these  names,  the  Judean  being  known 
as  J  (Jehovist),  and  the  Ephraimite  as  E  (Elohist).  In 
the  reign  of  Josiah  an  editor,  or  redactor,  took  these  two 
narratives  and  wove  them  into  one.  This  combination 
is  known  as  JE.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of  the 
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king,  repairs  on  a  large  scale  were  carried  out  in  the 
Temple.  The  need  was  serious.  The  employment  of  hewn 
stone  shows  that  the  masonry  in  parts  was  giving  way. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  Hilkiah,  the  High  Priest, 
came  upon  a  document  which  he  described  as  “The  Book 
of  the  Law.”  He  gave  the  book  to  the  scribe  Shaphan, 
who  passed  it  on  to  the  king.  This  document,  the  critics 
declare,  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  it  is  referred 
to  as  D.  They  maintain  that  it  was  the  work  of  certain 
members  of  the  prophetic  school.  The  object  aimed  at 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  High  Places,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  national  worship  in  the  central  shrine  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  sought  to  ensure  success  by  invoking 
the  authority  of  the  great  law-giver  of  Israel :  so  the  writ¬ 
ing  was  attributed  to  Moses  himself.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  High  Priest, 
the  book  thus  prepared  was  concealed  in  the  temple.  Those 
who  hide  know  where  to  seek.  According  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  Hilkiah  “discovered”  the  document;  and  by  its 
means  the  end  desired  was  attained.  Somewhat  later  a 
redactor  combined  D  with  JE,  expanding  and  adjusting 
the  narratives  in  the  latter  to  D.  Other  redactors  fol¬ 
lowed  who,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  other  books  of  scripture.  These  are  known 
as  D2  and  D3;  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  insertion, 
or  interpolation,  of  passages  which  do  not  fit  into  the 
critical  theory. 

During  the  Exile  the  prophet-priest,  Ezekiel,  and  others 
likeminded  with  him,  passionately  desiring  to  keep  Israel 
pure,  and  separate  from  the  heathen,  produced  what  is 
known  as  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H).  Herein  is  embodied, 
with  variations,  the  list  of  clean  and  unclean  animals 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  while  large  space  is  given  to  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  marriage  relationships.  An  elaborate 
system  of  washings  and  sacrifices  was  added  by  the  cap¬ 
tive  priests,  and  all  together  constituted  what  is  called 
the  Priestly  Code  (P).  The  document  combining  J  and  E 
with  D  found  its  way  from  Palestine  to  the  land  of  Exile. 
Whether  before  leaving  Jerusalem  or  after  its  arrival 
in  Babylon,  later  Jehovist,  and  probably  also  later  Elohist, 
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hands  had  laid  their  mark  upon  it.  Contributions  had 
thus  been  made  by  writers  indicated  as  J,  J2,  J3,  E,  E2, 
E3,  D,  D2,  D3,  P,  P2,  P3,  and  perhaps  others.  The  ma¬ 
terial  thus  collected  was  wrought  into  the  completed  To¬ 
rah,  and  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  Ezra.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  the  claim  made  that  the  Pentateuch,  practically  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Samaritans  possess  it,  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Palestine  with  Ezra.  If  this  is  true,  then 
clearly  the  Samaritans  could  not  have  had  the  Torah  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  that  famous  scribe.  ’ 

In  examining  this  theory  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin 
with  Deuteronomy  which,  the  critics  allege,  was  the  book 
“found”  in  the  temple,  coming  for  the  first  time  to  light 
as  a  pious  fraud.  The  only  proof  offered  in  support  of 
this  startling  assertion  is  the  critics*  own  averment  that 
(a)  Deuteronomy  confines  the  offering  of  legitimate  sacri¬ 
fices  to  Jerusalem,  and  (b)  that  Josiah  alone,  after  having 
read  this  book,  carried  this  legislation  into  effect.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  theory  neither  statement  is  true.  So 
far  from  absolutely  limiting  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  explicit  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  elsewhere,  under  certain  conditions.  Note  the 
directions  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  sacrificial  worship 
by  those  who  live  “too  far”  from  the  central  shrine  (Deut. 
xii.  21).  It  is  a  sacrificial  killing  and  eating  that  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  here;  otherwise,  distance  from  the  sanctuary 
would  be  unimportant.  Again,  assuming  that  altars  will 
be  set  up  by  different  communities,  the  erection  of 
matztzeboth  and  asheroth  is  prohibited  (Deut.  xvi.  21/). 
The  temple  and  its  altars  were  already  old  when  the  book 
of  the  law  was  found.  It  would  be  grotesque  to  imagine 
that  Hilkiah  and  his  friends  thought  it  possible  that  ashe- 
rah  or  matztzebah  would  be  introduced  into  the  sanctuary 
on  Zion.  Clearly  this  regulation  contemplated  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  altars  (c/.  Ex.  xx.  24,  25).  Now,  what  the  law 
regulates  it  allows.  Further,  at  Elephantine,  in  the  days 
of  the  later  Persian  monarchs,  the  community  was  largely 
Jewish.  They  built  a  local  temple  in  which  they  wor¬ 
shipped  Jehovah  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  As  Jews, 
the  supremacy  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  would  specially 
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appeal  to  them :  but  they  betray  no  trace  of  feeling  that 
the  existence  of  their  shrine  in  any  degree  derogates  from 
the  honour  of  that  on  Zion.  The  like  is  true  regarding 
the  temple  built  by  Onias  at  Leontopolis  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Josiah  was  the  first  to  give 
effect  to  this  legislation  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  II  Kings 
xviii.  4,  and  to  Isaiah  xxxvi.  7.  Two  generations  before 
Josiah  was  born,  king  Hezekiah  had  bent  his  strength 
to  exactly  the  same  reforms.  Such  an  episode  was  too 
arresting  to  have  been  forgotten  in  Josiah^s  day.  The 
destruction  of  the  brasen  serpent  itself  would  make  that 
reformation  memorable.  It  would  require  something 
more  than  a  hard-pressed  critic’s  mere  ivsi  dixit  to  brand 
the  account  of  Hezekiah’s  work  as  an  interpolation  by  a 
Deuteronomist. 

If  the  critical  theory  of  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  is 
correct  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  book  is  singularly 
poor  in  regulations  for  ritual,  the  very  thing  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  liberal  measure,  when  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  local  sanctuaries,  with  presumably  varying,  not 
to  say  corrupted,  worship,  were  to  be  abolished.  Again, 
if  the  book  were  introduced  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
centralizing  the  worship  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  it 
is  at  least  remarkable  that  Zion  is  not  once  named  or 
even  referred  to.  Why  did  the  writer  fail  to  indicate 
decisively  the  one  legitimate,  national  shrine?  The  Sa¬ 
maritan  interpolator  had  no  hesitation  in  naming  Mount 
Gerizim.  One  is  bound  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  very 
unlike  a  Jerusalem  Jew  to  give  such  prominence  to  the 
Samaritan  mountains  as  they  receive  in  chapters  xi.  29; 
xxvii.  4.  The  truth  is  that  everything  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  points  to  the  book  having  been  written  before  the 
final  choice  of  a  site  for  the  central  shrine  (c/.  Deut. 
xii.  5 ;  XV.  20 ;  xviii.  6,  etc.) .  If  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Zion  was  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose,  this 
would  indicate  the  existence  of  Deuteronomy  before  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

Once  more,  according  to  the  critical  hypothesis  Deute¬ 
ronomy  was  the  earliest  book  of  ritual  law.  In  JE  there 
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is  little  legislation,  and  that  is  not  ritual.  Until  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  no  book  of  the  law 
written  by  Moses  was  known  either  in  Jerusalem  or  Sa¬ 
maria.  No  such  book  was  in  existence.  But  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  “discoverer”  of  this  document  says,  “I 
have  found  the  book  of  the  law.”  If  language  has  any 
meaning,  in  thus  defining  and  individualizing  the  roll, 
the  speaker  assumes  that  it  is  one  the  existence  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Even  so,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  earliest  book  of  ritual 
law.  That  it  was  later  than  J  and  E  is  evident  from  refer¬ 
ences  to  events  recorded  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  which 
involve  these  documents.  But  this  is  granted.  P,  how¬ 
ever,  is  also  quoted  (Deut.  x.  6,  7) ,  an  extract  being  taken 
from  Nu.  xxxiii.  30-33;  xvi.  ISff),  There  is  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  Levitical  law  concerning  leprosy  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  S,  9;  cf  Lev.  xiii.-xiv.  Familiar  knowledge  of  its 
teaching  is  assumed.  Again,  in  Deut.  xvi.  ISff  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  enjoined;  but  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  Deuteronomy 
has  not  a  word  to  say.  The  reason  for  this  silence  is  easy 
to  see.  Full  directions  for  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Feast  were  already  in  the  people’s  hands  (Lev.  xxiii.  33#) . 
There  was  no  need  to  repeat  them.  From  all  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  Priestly  Code  was  earlier  than  Deuteronomy. 
The  critical  view  that  it  was  added  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  is  therefore  untenable. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  roll  called  by  Hilkiah 
*‘the  book  of  the  law,”  was  a  copy  of  the  Torah — not 
merely  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  some  special  importance 
or  sanctity  attached  to  it.  Is  there  any  clue  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  identity?  The  famous  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Edouard 
Naville,  has  made  a  suggestion  of  great  interest.  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh,  must  have 
had  some  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  ways.  A  custom 
prevailed  in  the  Nile  Valley,  when  temples  were  being 
built,  of  putting  portions  of  the  sacred  book,  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  in  the  foundations  of  these  sacred  edifices.  If 
this  custom  appealed  to  Solomon,  what  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  place  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  book, 
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the  Torah,  in  the  foundation  of  the  temple?  We  have  seen 
that,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  parts  of  the  masonry 
were  griving  w^y,  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  ordered 
by  Josiah,  the  mouldering  stones  were  replaced  by  fresh 
hewn  blocks.  If  the  stone  containing  the  book  were  of 
the  softer  order  of  limestone  its  decay  might  be  endanger¬ 
ing  the  stability  of  the  structure.  •  On  its  removal  the 
contents  of  its  receptacle  would  be  revealed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Hilkiah  does  not  go  directly  to  the  king  with 
the  roll,  as  the  High  Priest  might  be  expected  to  do. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  script  in  which  it  was  written 
had,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  become  archaic,  and  for 
its  decipherment  the  skill  of  an  expert  was  required,  ^t 
was,  therefore,  handed  to  the  learned  professional  serine, 
Shaphan,  who  took  it  to  Josiah.  He  could  clear  up  ob¬ 
scurities  for  the  king.  We  can  well  imagine  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  the  royal  mind  and  on  that  of  his  subjects 
by  this  hoary  document  so  strangely  brought  to  light. 
But  this  again  would  mean  that  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Monarchy  in  Israel  the  Torah  was  already  sacrosanct. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  critical  hypothesis  is  correct.  Consider  then  the  hap¬ 
penings  on  Ezra’s  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  Nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  Zerubbabel  had  built  an  altar  “to  offer 
burnt  offerings  thereon,”  it  is  significantly  added,  “as  it 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God”  (Ezra, 
iii.  2/).  Almost  three  quarters  of  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  temple  was  rebuilt  and  a  regular  service  of  wor¬ 
ship  organized — sufficiently  long  for  the  ritual  followed 
to  have  established  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  priests  and 
people  alike.  All  history  testifies  to  the  intense  repug¬ 
nance  of  the  Jews  to  changes  affecting  even  small  points 
in  their  religious  ritual.  What  must  the  attitude  of  these 
men  have  been  towards  this  stranger  from  Babylon,  who 
brought  a  book  to  them  hitherto  unknown,  which  he 
claimed  to  be  the  complete  law  of  Moses ;  which  contained 
many  new  things,  in  particular,  the  Priestly  Code,  which 
called  for  a  revolution  of  their  religious  practices?  Can 
we  believe  that,  being  the  men  they  were,  they  would 
meekly  abandon  a  ritual  hallowed  for  them  by  the  ex- 
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perience  of  more  than  two  generations,  and  adopt  whole¬ 
sale  innovations  at  the  bidding  of  one  who,  although  be¬ 
longing  to  a  priestly  family,  had  never  himself  even  seen 
a  legitimate  sacrifice?  The  support  of  the  Tirshatha, 
backed  up  by  the  Great  King,  would  not  have  eased  Ezra’s 
difficulties;  for,  with  men  of  the  Jewish  type,  a  display 
of  force  is  apt  to  rouse  only  more  resolute  opposition. 

Now  the  impression  made  by  the  narrative  is  that  Ezra 
encountered  but  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  acceptance 
of  the  Torah.  The  only  suggestion  of  trouble  is  with  the 
men  who,  on  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  had  sinned  in 
marrying  alien  wives.  But  even  the  success  of  his  relent¬ 
less  treatment  of  them  cannot  be  easily  explained  if  the 
lat^  he  so  interpreted  and  applied  was  new,  or  of  hitherto 
unacknowledged  authority.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  assume  that  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  Torah 
were  unquestioned,  but  that,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  and  troubled  history,  many  of  its  provisions  had 
fallen  into  desuetude:  if  we  may  further  suppose  that 
Ezra’s  appeal  quickened  the  conscience  of  officials  and 
community  alike,  who  in  their  hearts  were  not  unaware 
of  their  declension,  the  way  would  be  clear  to  a  reason¬ 
able  understanding  of  what  took  place. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  say  that  if  Ezra  had  really 
filled  the  role  assigned  to  him  by  the  critics,  few  Hebrew 
names  would  have  been  held  in  more  conspicuous  honour 
than  his.  The  Jews  have  never  been  ungenerous  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  achievements  of  their  illustrious  sons.  But 
the  glory  given  to  Ezra  by  the  critics  far  exceeds  that 
accorded  to  him  by  his  own  people.  In  Ben  Sira’s  Hymn 
of  the  Fathers,  for  example,  such  men  as  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua  the  High  Priest,  and  Nehemiah  are  commemorated, 
while  Ezra  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  mention. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  critical  theory  are 
not  exhausted.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  scruples 
of  the  Jews  were  got  over,  and  the  new  Torah  accepted 
in  Jerusalem;  that  under  its  provisions  the  grandson  of 
the  High  Priest  was  convicted  of  infamy,  and  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  shame  was  “chased”  from  the  sacred  precincts ; 
that  this  man,  whom  Josephus  calls  Manasseh,  smarting 
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under  the  disgrace,  possessed  himself  forthwith  of  a  copy 
of  the  Torah,  carried  it  to  Samaria,  and  commended  to  his 
kindred  for  their  adoption  and  obedience  the  very  law 
under  which  he  had  suffered  such  unforgettable  humilia¬ 
tion  and  opprobrium.  The  demand  strains  even  credulity 
to  the  breaking  point.  We  could  as  easily  conceive  a  Puri¬ 
tan,  a  victim  of  Archbishop  Laud's  fiery  zeal,  having  es¬ 
caped  to  the  freedom  of  New  England,  at  once  becoming 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  whole  Laudian  system. 

Even  if  we  suppose  this  difficulty  surmounted,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  willing  to  undertake  this  singular  task,  we  have 
still  to  ask  how  the  Samaritan  priests  and  people  would 
regard  the  astonishing  proposal.  They  followed  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  ritual  learned  from  accredited  teachers,  which  had 
mingled  for  centuries  with  all  their  experience  of  life.  The 
stout  religious  conservatism  of  the  Orient  found  a  con¬ 
genial  home  in  the  breasts  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samari¬ 
tans.  The  old  friendly  relations  between  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem  had  given  place  to  bitter  hostility.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  believe  that  the  Samaritans  gave  up  a  ritual 
received  from  their  fathers  and  endeared  by  familiar  use, 
to  accept  a  new  Torah  issuing  from  the  hated  south,  on  the 
invitation  of  a  priest  who  was  himself  a  fugitive  from 
its  provisions,  having  suffered  under  them  disgrace  and 
degradation.  The  fact  that  the  Levitical  legislation  was 
given  effect  to  in  the  temple  on  Gerizim  is,  indeed,  itself 
a  proof  that  the  Priestly  Code  was  known  and  reverenced 
by  the  Samaritans  long  before  the  days  of  Ezra. 

So  far  the  question  how  the  Samaritans  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  Pentateuch  has  not  been  answered.  It  is 
surely  abundantly  clear  that  the  critical  theory  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Is  there  any  better  suggestion  to  offer?  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  com¬ 
plete  Torah  was  extant  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  After 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  one  copy  would  probably 
be  the  parent  of  those  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes.  When  Samaria  fell  and  Priests  and  leading 
men  were  carried  away,  the  Assyrians  would  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  To  the 
poor  and  ignorant  who  remained  the  books  would  have 
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been  useless.  Unable  to  read,  their  guides  would  be  mem¬ 
ory  and  tradition.  In  accordance  with  old  world  custom 
the  Assyrian  colonists  desired  to  pay  homage  to  the  God 
in  whose  land  they  had  settled.  The  exact  ritual  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  reckoned  of  supreme  importance.  The  right 
attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  worshippers,  the  correct 
titles  by  which  to  address  the  deity,  the  proper  terms  of 
dedication,  couched  probably  in  archaic  language,  these 
were  things  the  knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to  ac¬ 
ceptable  worship.  They  were  of  too  great  consequence  to 
be  learned  with  confidence  from  the  lips  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  Appeal  for  guidance  was  made  to  the  Assy¬ 
rian  king,  for  whom,  as  for  his  people,  the  whole  idea 
of  religion  was  ritual.  We  know  that  the  Sargonid  mon- 
archs  were  keenly  interested  in,  and  formed  collections  of, 
this  kind  of  literature.  Would  such  a  king,  answering 
the  appeal,  think  it  sufficient  to  send  a  priest  who  should 
rely  entirely  upon  his  memory  in  teaching  ritual — a  matter 
in  which  even  the  slightest  error  might  vitiate  a  whole 
service?  Assuredly  he  would  consider  the  priest’s  equip¬ 
ment  incomplete  without  a  book  to  guide  him  and  pre¬ 
vent  mistakes..  Such  a  book  as  he  required  was  at  hand 
among  those  carried  to  Assyria,  possibly  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  themselves.  Armed  with  a  copy  of  the 
Torah  the  success  of  the  priest’s  mission  was  well  assured. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reverence  with  which  the 
Samaritans  would  regard  a  book  with  such  a  history  thus 
coming  into  their  hands;  with  what  jealous  care  they 
would  preserve  it ;  and  how,  with  passing  time,  the  sense 
of  sanctity  would  grow  around  it.  This  would  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  the  profound  honour  in  which  the  Samaritans 
hold  the  Pentateuch  today. 

But,  more  than  that,  it  would  explain  why  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  alone  of  all  the  sacred  writings  of  Israel  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Samaritans.  From  the  conqueror’s  point 
of  view  the  Torah  was  a  comparatively  harmless  book 
which,  if  sent  to  Samaria,  might  serve  a  useful  end.  It 
was  far  otherwise  with  the  historical  books,  and  especially 
with  Joshua.  The  story  of  the  great  Ephraimite  hero, 
and  his  stirring  exploits;  of  the  imperial  glories  of  the 
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days  of  David  and  Solomon,  could  only  work  mischief 
among  the  Hebrew  tribesmen,  nourishing  a  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  rousing  national  feeling,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  revolt.  The  Assyrians  would  take  good  care  that  none 
of  these  rolls  should  reach  Samaria.  These  historical 
books  are  all  of  prophetic  origin.  When  we  remember  the 
hostility  prevailing  between  priests  and  prophets  in  the 
north,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  teacher-priest  at 
Bethel,  while  perhaps  not  ignorant  of  these  books  him¬ 
self,  would  be  at  any  pains  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  them 
among  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans  do  indeed  betray  a  certain  conscious¬ 
ness  that  their  canon  is  incomplete  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  rest  their  claim  to  be  the  true  Israel.  It  is  clear  that 
the  history  of  God’s  chosen  people  could  not  have  ended 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Jordan.  That  is  where  the 
Pentateuch  leaves  them.  The  Samaritans  seem  once  to 
have  had  an  authoritative  account  of  the  conquest  of  Pales¬ 
tine;  and  the  place  they  assign  to  Joshua  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Moses.  Unfortunately  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  Assyrians  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
disasters  to  Israelite  literature;  and  from  the  days  of 
Hyrcanus  Samaritan  manuscripts  have  frequently  suffered 
wholesale  destruction.  The  result  of  efforts  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  resulting  lack  of  historic  documents  as  seen  in 
the  books  known  as  Tolideh,  the  Samaritan  Joshua,  and 
the  Annals  of  Abu’l  Path,  can  only  be  described  as  pa¬ 
thetic. 

If,  then,  the  priest  from  Assyria  brought  with  him  a 
copy  of  the  Torah,  we  must  conclude  that  this  was  the 
law  in  force  in  the  northern  kingdom  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  When  did  it  come  there?  We  have  seen  that 
the  Mosaic  ritual  was  known  and  followed  in  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  But  that  great  warrior,  who 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  certainly  did  not  bring 
it  in.  Nor  can  we  associate  with  this  any  prince  of  the 
house  of  Omri.  Jeroboam  with  his  calves  may  also  be 
dismissed  from  our  minds.  The  Torah  must  therefore 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Israel  before  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  by  another  line  of  reasoning,  we 
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are  brought  back  to  the  times,  and  to  the  house  of  David. 
In  their  eagerness  to  erect  a  permanent  central  shrine 
as  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  nation,  they  were  clearly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation.  The  ritual  at  the  dedication  closely  followed 
the  Priestly  Code,  even  distinguishing  between  priests 
and  Levites.  And  Solomon  carried  all  Israel  with  him 
in  the  solemn  service.  The  law  that  swayed  these  splen¬ 
did  monarchs  and  their  people  was  not  a  thing  of  yes¬ 
terday.  It  spoke  already  with  the  authority  of  age.  If 
Solomon  wished  to  place  a  sacred  volume  in  the  foundation 
of  the  temple,  it  was  there  at  hand. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  in  our  study  thus  far 
is  seen  to  be  practically  inevitable  as  we  follow  another 
line  of  investigation. 

The  three  great  texts,  the  Septuagint — the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285-247 
B.  C.),  and  often  quoted  in  the  New  Testament — the  Mas- 
soretic,  and  the  Samaritan,  are  all  derived  ultimately 
from  one  original.  Their  mutual  variations  and  agree¬ 
ments  are  deeply  interesting,  casting  light  upon  their  his¬ 
tory,  the  influences  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  also  upon  the  question  of  their  relative  priority  in 
date.  Here,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  to  learn  which 
is  the  oldest.  We  are  in  search  of  evidence  as  to  the  age 
of  the  Parent  Manuscript.  For  this  purpose  we  may  con¬ 
centrate  attention  mainly  upon  the  Massoretic  and  the 
Samaritan.  Our  object  will  be  gained  if  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  approximately  the  date  when  the  divergence  from 
the  parent  manuscript  took  place,  giving  rise  to  the  manu¬ 
scripts  from  which  these  are  descended.  The  required 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Massoretic  and  Samaritan  texts,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  causes  of  these  differences.  After  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  variants  Dr.  Thomson  classifies  them 
as  due  (1)  to  accident  and  (2)  to  intention.  Accidental 
variants  may  arise  from  mistakes  (a)  of  hearing  or  (b) 
of  sight,  or  from  (c)  defective  attention.  Intentional 
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variants  may  be  corrections  (a)  grammatical,  (b)  log¬ 
ical,  or  (c)  theological.  Each  .of  these  sources  of  variants 
is  important,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  with  characteristic  thor¬ 
oughness,  explores  them  all.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  will  be  enough  to  consider  the  variants  arising 
from  mistakes  of  sight,  i.  e.,  errors  made  by  readers  who 
have  confused  one  letter  with  another  which,  in  the  script 
before  them,  was  like  it  in  shape. 

The  results  achieved  in  recent  decades  in  the  field  of 
Semitic  epigraphy  have  made  available  a  great  body  of 
inscriptions  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  dates  of  the  various  Semitic  scripts  can  thus 
be  known  with  approximate  accuracy.  The  oldest  form 
of  Hebrew  writing,  the  angular  script,  exists  today  only 
in  inscriptions.  Through  a  period  of  some  five  hundred 
years  we  can  follow  the  changes  by  gradual  modifications 
in  this  script  from  the  Moabite  Stone,  inscribed  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab;  the  Ba’al  Lebanon  and 
Siloam  inscriptions,  down  to  the  sarcophagus  of  Ash- 
munazar,  a  contemporary  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  Sidon. 
The  angular  script  was  succeeded  by  the  Samaritan,  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  are  first  found  on  the  coins  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee,  about  140  B.  C.  Then,  some  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  later  appears  the  familiar  square  char¬ 
acter  in  which  our  Hebrew  bibles  are  printed.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  no  manuscript  has  been  found  written  in 
the  old  angular  script ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  that 
no  such  manuscript  ever  existed,  or  that  such  a  document 
may  not  one  day  be  discovered.  Changes  in  the  form  of 
the  incised  letters  in  the  inscriptions  are  evidently  due 
to  the  influence  of  writing,  say  with  a  reed  pen  on  papy¬ 
rus.  However,  any  doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  writing 
in  the  ancient  script  is  dispelled  by  the  discovery  made 
by  American  explorers  in  the  foundation  of  Ahab’s  palace 
at  Samaria,  of  ostraka — ^bits  of  broken  earthenware  jars 
— ^with  inscriptions  written  in  the  ancient  character. 

If  the  water  from,  say  the  Mississippi  River  near  the 
sea,  were  analyzed,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  traces  of 
all  the  different  soils  through  which  it  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  long  journey.  In  like  manner,  a  manuscript 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  written  in  the  latest  script,  may 
contain  marks  of  every  transmission,  and  of  every  script 
in  which  it  has  been  copied  and  handed  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  In  such  a  manuscript  there  may  be 
errors  due  to  confusion  of  letters  that  are  like  each  other 
in  a  recent  script ;  and  alongside  of  these  may  stand  mis¬ 
takes  arising  from  similarity  of  character  in  an  ancient 
script.  Manifestly  the  individual  document  cannot  be 
older  than  the  most  recent  script  it  contains :  but  the  age 
of  the  contents  is  determined  by  the  oldest. 

For  this  investigation  it  is  obvious  how  important  it  is 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should  be  correctly  copied 
from  the  Samaritan  manuscripts.  In  printed  works  Dr. 
Thomson  found  much  evidence  of  carelessness  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  Germans,  from  Gesenius  to  Petermann,  being 
the  worst  offenders.  He  gives  therefore  (p.  222)  a  care¬ 
ful  transcription  of  the  various  Semitic  alphabets. 

Take  first  the  letters  dal  and  resh  ^ .  These  two 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  the  square  character.  In 
the  Samaritan  character  they  are  not  so  much  alike,  ^ 
and  9 »  respectively.  But  in  the  Ashmunazar  inscription 
and  in  that  of  Ba*al  Lebanon,  and  ^  ^  and  4  ,  respec¬ 

tively,  they  could  easily  be  mistaken.  Now  in  Genesis 
X.  4,  the  Massoretic  reads  a  certain  name  Dodanim:  the 
Samaritan  reads  Rodanim.  Here  the  Septuagint  supports 
the  Samaritan :  and  in  I  Chron.  i.  7,  the  name  appears  as 
in  the  Samaritan.  The  Samaritan  copyist  has  evidently 
avoided  a  mistake  into  which  the  Massoretic  has  fallen. 
But  in  what  script  was  the  manuscript  written  from  which 
the  copies  were  made?  As  we  have  seen,  it  could  not 
have  been  the  Samaritan.  We  must  go  back  to  the  old 
angular  script  for  the  source  of  this  error.  This  points 
to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  variant  in  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  be  right  is 
found  in  Genesis  xlvii.  21.  The  Massoretic  reads  “he  re¬ 
moved  them,  i.  e.,  the  Israelites  to  the  cities”  etc.  The 
Samaritan  reads  “he  enslaved  them.”  There  are,  indeed, 
two  variants  in  the  one  phrase.  The  Massoretic  takes 
resh  for  dal  in  the  first,  and  also  in  the  third  word :  and 
there  is  the  further  difference  in  the  third  word  that 
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either  the  Massoretic  has  dropped  a  beth  after  the  second 
letter,  or  the  Samaritan  has  inserted  one.  In  favour  of 
the  Samaritan  we  may  point  out  that  it  carries  on  nat¬ 
urally  the  process  narrated  in  the  preceding  verses.  The 
Egyptians  had  successively  sold  their  cattle  and  their 
lands  to  Pharaoh.  The  next  step  was  to  sell  themselves. 
The  Egyptians  did  not  begin  to  live  in  cities  in  the  days 
of  Joseph,  as  the  Massoretic  seems  to  imply.  The  annual 
rise  of  the  Nile  would  make  this  necessary  from  the  very 
first.  The  Septuagint  here  again  supports  the  Samaritan ; 
and  once  more  for  the  origin  of  the  mistake  we  must  turn 
to  the  old  angular  script.  These  are  typical  examples 
of  the  confusion  of  resh  and  dal. 

Take  now  the  letters  mem  and  nun.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  resemblance  between  these  two  letters  either 
in  the  square  ( Q,  final  form  2d  ;  and  3  ,  final  form  ^  ) , 
or  in  the  Samaritan  (  3,  and  i)  )  script;  but  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  angular  script  {y,  andy  ),  the  likeness  is  close 
enough  to  make  mistakes  easy.  This  is  illustrated  in  a 
name  of  frequent  occurrence,  that  of  Jacobis  youngest 
son.  In  the  Massoretic  it  is  consistently  written  Benja¬ 
min,  and  in  the  Samaritan  invariably  Benjamim.  Who 
blundered  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Both  forms  yield  a  good 
and  suitable  meaning :  Benjamin,  “Son  of  the  right  hand” 
— i.  e.,  favourite  son :  Benjamim,  “Son  of  days,”  referring 
either  to  his  father's  age,  or  forecasting  length  of  days 
for  himself.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  error  could 
have  arisen  only  in  copying  from  a  manuscript  in  the  old 
angular  script.  Again  the  Samaritan  has  Pithon,  and  the 
Massoretic  Pithom  in  Ex.  i.  11,  where,  as  closer  to  the 
Egyptian,  the  latter  is  probably  correct.  Other  cases  are 
found,  e.  g.,  in  Numbers  xxxii.  35 — Massoretic,  Shophan; 
Samaritan  Shuphim,  and  in  Deut.  xii.  21.  In  this  latter 
case  there  is  also  a  confusion  between  kaph  and  vav,  which 
have  any  resemblance  to  each  other  only  in  the  ancient 
script.  But  if  the  Torah  once  existed  in  the  old  angular 
characters,  this  carries  us  back  to  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel. 

We  may  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  set  of  variants  which, 
while  properly  included  under  those  arising  from  mis- 
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takes  of  hearing,  are  due  to  a  Samaritan  peculiarity.  In 
reading  Hebrew  the  Samaritans  have  never  pronounced 
the  gutturals.  A  scribe,  therefore,  writing  to  dictation, 
unless  well  acquainted  with  the  text,  might  easily  mistake 
aleph  for  *ain,  he  for  cheth,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  nu¬ 
merous  variants  have  arisen.  Many  of  the  Samaritan 
acrostic  poems  begin  with  *ain  instead  of  aleph.  This 
defective  pronunciation  is  not  due  to  any  inability  like 
that  from  which  the  Ephraimites  suffered  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  (Judge  xii.  6).  Arabic,  a  language  rich  in  gut¬ 
turals,  they  speak  perfectly.  When  did  they  acquire  the 
peculiarity,  and  why  do  they  adhere  to  it  so  tenaciously? 
They  did  not  learn  it  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  x*  c/ii, 
and  the  rough  breathing,  as  well  as  y,  gamma,  which  early 
began  to  be  pronounced  like  the  Arabic  ghain:  nor  from 
the  Persians;  for  under  them  Aramaic,  a  language  with 
its  full  complement  of  gutturals,  was  spoken:  nor  from 
the  Assyrians ;  for  they  had  at  least  one  strong  guttural, 
cheth,  as  heard  in  the  names  of  Sennacherib  and  Esar- 
haddon.  Going  back  to  the  days  of  Ahab  we  find,  through 
the  alliance  of  that  monarch  with  Tyre,  a  regnant  Phoe¬ 
nician  influence  in  Israel.  Now,  the  Phoenicians  spoke 
Hebrew,  dropping  the  gutturals  as  the  Samaritans  do. 
This  custom  evidently  prevailed  when  the  Greeks  received 
from  them  their  alphabet,  not  later  than  1400  B.  C.  The 
Greeks  attached  vowel  sounds  to  the  unpronounced  gut- 
teral  symbols  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  invented  signs  for 
their  own  gutturals.  During  Phoenician  ascendancy,  un¬ 
der  patronage  of  the  court,  men  might  come  to  regard 
this  pronunciation  as  a  mark  of  refinement  and  culture. 
No  more  would  be  required  to  secure  its  rapid  spread 
among  the  people.  Under  a  similar  idea  the  Arabic  qaf 
has  almost  disappeared  in  certain  districts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  being  thinned  away  to  a  mere  catch  in  the 
breath.  The  higher  and  better  educated  classes  would  be 
the  more  susceptible  to  this  influence.  The  Law  would 
therefore  be  read  in  this  way;  and  the  custom  would  be 
maintained  with  all  the  greater  firmness  because  it  fur¬ 
nished  an  added  note  of  distinction  between  them  and  the 
men  of  the  south.  The  priest  who  brought  back  the  law 
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from  Assyria  would  bring  back  also  the  patriotic  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  and  it  would  be  stereotyped  for  the  Samari¬ 
tans  as  a  holy  thing  from  its  association  with  the  sacred 
volume.  The  pronunciation,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  witness  to  the  ancient  date  of  the  Torah. 

Following  various  lines  of  inquiry,  we  have  been  led 
decisively  to  the  conclusion  that  the  positions  of  advanced 
criticism  assailed  in  these  articles — positions  essential  to 
the  whole  critical  system — are  quite  untenable.  As  against 
critical  assertions  evidence  has  been  led  which  shows  that 
Deuteronomy  was  no  “pious  fraud,”  and  could  not  have 
been  the  earliest  legislative  book ;  that  the  complete  Torah 
must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Israel  long  before  the 
days  of  Ezra;  while  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  existed  in  its  integrity  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy. 

Beyond  this,  at  the  moment,  we  cannot  carry  our  in¬ 
vestigations :  but  what  is  written  may  enable  impartial 
readers  to  see  that  the  critical  building,  with  all  its  boasted 
strength  and  symmetry,  tends  to  crumble  in  the  light  of 
growing  knowledge  as  a  dream-palace  dissolves  at  the 
touch  of  dawn. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF 

GENESIS 

REVEREND  DAVID  L.  HOLBROOK,  D.D. 

RIPON,  WISCONSIN 

A  NOTABLE  motion-picture  is  that  of  the  blooming  of 
a  rose.  A  tiny  bud  appears  on  the  screen.  It  begins  to 
swell,  the  leaflets  part,  one  after  another  the  sepals  and 
petals  unfold,  the  flower  expands,  a  blush  suffuses  it,  and 
the  full-blown  rose  is  displayed.  A  similar  phenomenon, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  is  exhibited  in  the  cinema  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  motion-word- 
picture  in  which  the  majestic  progress  of  unmeasured 
aeons  is  displayed  in  six  reels  which  may  be  viewed  in 
as  many  minutes. 

A  picture,  to  make  a  true  impression,  must  be  viewed 
at  the  correct  angle,  that  is,  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  camera  was  placed.  To  look  upon  the  screen  from  a 
seat  far  at  one  side  occasions  distortion.  Much  misappre¬ 
hension  has  resulted  from  viewing  this  picture  of  creation 
from  a  standpoint  far  removed  from  that  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  produced.  When  the  writer  of  this  document 
contemplated  the  heavens  and  the  earth  he  had  his  feet 
on  the  solid  ground  and  beheld  the  world  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  with  the  skies  arching  overhead ;  but  mod¬ 
em  interpreters  have  very  naturally  assumed  a  modem 
standpoint  from  which  the  heavens  are  viewed  as  a  vast 
space  in  which  worlds  and  systems  revolve  and  the  earth 
appears  as  a  globe  hanging  upon  nothing.  A  motion- 
picture,  even  when  viewed  at  an  angle,  may,  by  a  mental 
allowance,  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  figures  and  objects 
represented;  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  distortion  by 
getting  in  front  of  the  screen.  It  is  also  true  that  even 
a  distorted  view  of  this  chapter,  reveals  some  notable  co¬ 
incidences  between  it  and  the  series  of  geological  land¬ 
scapes  with  which  we  may  illustrate  the  story  of  the 
rocks. 

These  coincidences  have  been  pointed  out  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  scientists  and  exegetes.  The  scientific  view  as  pre- 
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sented  by  them  is  very  informing;  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  narrative  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  this 
view  seems,  at  certain  points,  to  be  unwarrantedly  forced. 

A  succinct  outline  of  such  a  modernized  scheme  of  the 
days  of  creation  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Dana’s  Manual  of  Geology.  His  arrangement  is  as  fol* 
lows: 

1.  The  Inorganic  Era. 


1st  Day. — LIGHT  cosmical. 

2d  Day. — ^The  earth  divided  from  the  fluid  around  it,  or 
individualized. 

f  1.  Outlining  of  the  land  and  water. 

\  2.  Creation  of  vegetation. 


3rd  Day.- 


2.  The  Organic  Era. 


4th  Day. — LIGHT  from  the  sun. 

6th  Day. — Creation  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

1.  Creation  of  Mammals. 

2.  Creation  of  Man. 


6th 


Day.—  I 


This  is  the  order  of  events  according  to  science  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  great  geologist  James  D.  Dana.  There  is 
no  mistaking  a  general  trend  parallel  with  the  account 
in  Genesis.  Yet  at  certain  points  there  appears  to  be 
decided  divergence.  For  example,  the  scripture  does  .not 
say  that  the  light  was  cosmical.  On  the  contrary  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Day  and  Night  implies  that  it  was  terrestrial.  On 
the  second  day  he  has  the  earth  “divided  from  the  fluid 
around  it.”  But  the  Bible  has  it  that  the  waters  were 
divided  from  the  waters. 

Dana’s  view  is  practically  based  on  that  of  Arnold 
Guyot  as  seen  in  his  fascinating  volume  entitled.  Creation, 
or  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Science. 
This  he  summarizes  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in  parallel 
columns,  as  follows,  in  part: 
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ERA  OF  MATTER 

The  Bible  Science 

In  the  beginning  God  created  Matter  is  not  self-existent, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  desolate  Primitive  state  of  matter.  Gas 
and  emptiness;  and  darkness  indefinitely  diffused, 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

First  Day.  And  God  said,  First  Activity  of  Matter. 
Let  Light  be,  and  Light  Was.  Gravity.  Chemical  action.  Con- 
And  God  separated  the  light  centration  of  diffused  matter 
from  the  darkness.  into  one  or  more  nebulae,  ap¬ 

pearing  as  luminous  spots  in  the 
dark  space  of  heaven. 

Second  Day.  .  And  God  said.  Division.  The  primitive  nebula 
Let  there  be  an  expanse  in  the  is  divided  into  smaller  nebulous 
midst  of  the  waters.  masses. 

And  God  made  the  expanse.  Formation  of  the  lower,  vis* 
and  separated  the  waters  under  ible,  starry  world, 
the  expanse  from  the  waters 
above  the  expanse. 

Third  Day.  And  God  said.  Concentration.  The  nebulous 
Let  the  water  under  the  heavens  masses  concentrate  into  stars, 
be  gathered  to  one  place  and  let  Our  sun  becomes  a  nebulous 
the  dry  land  appear.  star.  Formation  of  the  mineral 

mass  of  the  earth,  etc. 

In  this  scheme  “the  waters”  over  which  the  Spirit 
brooded  become  “gas  indefinitely  diffused,”  and  Day  and 
Night  are  identified  as  ^'luminous  spots  in  the  dark  space 
of  heaven.”  Guyot’s  story  of  the  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  is  intensely  interesting,  but  it  is  difficult 
even  for  one  favorably  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
apparent  forcing  of  scripture  into  parallel  with  it. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point  at 
isstte,  for  they  are  typical  of  the  straits  to  which  able  and 
scholarly  men  are  reduced  in  attempts  to  fit  the  simple 
story  of  God’s  preparing  the  world  for  man  to  the  elab¬ 
orate  cosmical  theories  of  modern  science.  The  Bible  was 
not  written  especially  for  eminent  scientists,  but  for  com¬ 
mon  men  and  women,  and  I  wish  to  show  that  if  we  would 
rightly  interpret  this  chapter  we  must  abandon  the  cos¬ 
mical  viewpoint  and  be  content  to  stand  with  the  writer 
on  the  ground  and  view  the  scenes  through  his  eyes.  Let 
me  also  remark  that  if  we  are  to  gain  views  from  science 
that  may  legitimately  be  compared  with  those  from  the 
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Bible  they  too  must  be  seen  from  the  same  standpoint 
and  must  therefore  be,  not  cosmogonic  charts,  but  geologic 
landscapes. 

What  now  was  the  precise  mental  attitude  of  this  writer 
— ^the  attitude  one  must  assume  if  he  would  rightly  inter¬ 
pret  his  production  ?  We  have  already  noted  that  he  stood 
in  thought  on  the  human  level.  With  this  we  must  place 
the  fact  that  he  records  a  series  of  phenomena,  not  what 
was  occurring  in  the  arcana  of  nature,  but  what  was  dis¬ 
played  in  a  series  of  visible  events:  the  light  shining  out 
of  darkness ;  the  dry  land,  hitherto  concealed  beneath  the 
waters,  now  revealed  by  their  retreat ;  the  heavenly  bodies, 
not  delayed  in  their  creation  until  the  fourth  day,  but 
culminating  in  display  at  that  time,  aquatic  life  becoming 
notably  visible  in  great  sea  monsters  and  in  swarms  of 
living  creatures  along  the  shore.  It  is  distinctly  asserted, 
and  reiterated,  that  God  created  all  things.  This  fact 
underlies  the  entire  chapter;  but  the  story  of  the  work 
has  directly  to  do,  not  with  the  series  of  creations  but 
with  the  series  of  visible  events  issuing  from  them.  It 
purports  to  depict  what  might  have  been  seen  could  an 
observer  have  looked  out  on  the  world  during  the  process. 

We  may  now  define  the  standpoint  of  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative  of  creation  as  that  of  A  SPECTATOR,  IDEALLY 
PRESENT  AT  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH,  DUR¬ 
ING  GOD’S  CREATIVE  WORK  IN  PREPARING  THE 
WORLD  FOR  MAN,  AND  NOTING  THE  VISIBLE 
STAGES  OF  ITS  PROGRESS. 

Having  now  assumed  for  ourselves  the  viewpoint  of 
the  producer  of  the  picture  we  turn  to  the  film  itself.  And 
first  there  is  flashed  on  the  screen  this  sentence : 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD  CREATED  THE  HEA- . 
VENS  AND  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  this  verse  as  giving  account  of  the 
creation  of  matter  as  the  raw  material  of  the  universe. 
It  is,  however,  not  merely  the  record  of  an  initial  event 
but  a  summary  of  the  story  that  follows.  The  relation 
of  the  first  verse  to  the  second  is  not  merely  that  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  time  but  that  of  general  and  particular.  It  is 
as  if  he  said,  *'God  made  all  things,  and,  in  the  case  of 
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the  earth,  He  proceeded  as  follows.”  The  first  of  the 
series  of  views  is  accordingly  on  the  darkened  earth.  We 
are  not  given  to  understand  that  this  was  the  original 
condition  but  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  world  in 
which  we  live  was  wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
Could  a  spectator  have  been  present  he  might,  however, 
have  heard  the  surging  of  a  mighty  deep  and  have  become 
conscious  of  a  brooding  Presence.  “And  the  earth  was 
waste  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.” 

Now  comes  the  first  movement  in  the  progress.  “And 
God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.”  It  is  at 
this  precise  point  that  it  is  most  important  and  also  most 
difficult  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  point  of  view.  So  fas¬ 
cinating  is  the  construction  put  upon  this  sublime  passage 
by  modem  science  that  it  is  only  by  the  utmost  effort  that 
a  modern  man  can  retain  the  mental  attitude  which  must 
have  characterized  the  writer  of  this  ancient  document. 
In  poetry,  we  have  Milton  in  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Paradise  Lost: 

“Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light. 

Ethereal  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 

Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began. 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud." 

From  science  comes  the  sublime  conception  of  the  first 
molecular  activity  in  newly  created  matter,  resulting  in 
light.  As  Professor  Dana  used  to  put  it,  “A  flash  of  light 
throughout  the  universe  would  therefore  be  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  work  begun.”  In  music,  we  have  the 
startling  effect  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  when,  after 
an  orchestral  representation  of  chaos,  and  a  quiet  recita¬ 
tive  and  chorus  depicting  the  dark  waters  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  them,  there  comes  the  divine  word, 
“Let  there  be  light.”  And  then,  from  orchestra  and 
chorus,  like  a  burst  of  glory,  springs  a  mighty  chord  at 
the  word,  “And  there  was  LIGHT !”  Now  all  this  is  very 
dramatic.  It  is  thrilling.  And  it  may  also  be  true,  as 
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some  eminent  scientists  hold,  that  such  a  striking  event 
was  the  prelude  to  the  grand  anthem  of  creation.  But 
the  point  now  is  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  cosmic 
occurrence  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  What  God  is 
said  to  have  created  is  not  dead  matter  but  “heavens  and 
earth.”  The  first  mention  of  light  is  over  a  dark  ocean 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  cosmic  chaos. 

There  seems  to  be  a  perverse  tendency  to  treat  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  if  it  read,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.  If  the 
text  read  thus  it  would  justify  the  common  interpretation, 
viz..  And  God  said,  Let  light  come  into  existence,  and 
Light  came  into  existence.  But  the  text  does  not  read 
thus.  The  fiat  is  not  coupled  with  the  creation.  It  is 
uttered  amid  the  darkness  of  a  world  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  there  was  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  beginning.  It  is  quite  commonly  ren-  • 
dered,  and  it  came  to  pass,  referring  to  events  rather  than 
to  origins.  That  the  light  in  question  was  terrestrial 
rather  than  cosmic  seems  indeed  to  be  certified  by  the  fact 
that  it  ushered  in  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  To 
see  clearly  a  picture  on  the  screen,  especially  if  it  be  dim, 
one  must  exclude  all  outside  light.  If  we  resolutely  shut 
out  from  our  minds  all  ideas  derived  from  modern  specu¬ 
lation,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  the  text  alone,  we  shall  see,  in 
this  first  picture,  not  a  burst  of  glory,  but  a  faint  illumi¬ 
nation,  stealing  into  the  darkness  of  this  world,  at  first 
too  dim  to  reveal  anything  but  itself — a  light  that  soon 
fades  but  reappears,  and  then  continues  to  alternate  with 
the  darkness  in  earthly  day  and  night. 

One  cannot  view  this  picture  thus  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  producer  of  it  without  being  forcibly  reminded  that 
according  to  the  teachings  of  science  there  was  a  time  in 
the  evolution  of  the  globe  when  precisely  such  an  event 
must  have  occurred.  The  nebular  hypothesis  from  which 
this  deduction  is  made  has  indeed  been  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  regards  the  earlier  stages  of  theoretical 
nebulosity.  It  is,  however,  quite  generally  agreed  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  and  whether  gaseous 
and  incandescent  or  not  at  the  outset,  the  earth  at  some 
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time  passed  through  a  highly  heated  but  opaque  stage, 
and  that,  above  the  surface,  was  a  very  deep  atmosphere 
in  which  was  suspended,  in  dense  clouds,  all  of  the  water 
now  filling  the  ocean  bed.  As  cooling  proceeded,  part  of 
this  fell  in  copious  showers  and  formed  a  universal  ocean, 
but  there  remained  in  clouds  more  dense  than  any  we 
now  know,  sufficient  to  exclude  from  the  surface  the  light 
of  the  sun.  The  time  must  have  come  when  one  day  a  dim, 
uncertain  light  struggled  through  the  murky  mass.  To 
a  supposed  observer  it  would  shortly  fade,  but  as  the  earth 
turned  on  its  axis  it  would  reappear.  Thus,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  science,  was  inaugurated  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  succession  of  day  and  night. 

Now  turn  off  the  scientific  light  and  glance  again  at 
the  screen.  “And  the  earth  was  waste  and  void ;  and  dark¬ 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the 
light  that  it  was  good :  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  he  called  Night.  And  there  was  evening  and  there 
was  morning,  one  day.”  The  identity  of  the  two  pictures 
is  unmistakable.  And  not  only  this,  but  in  the  scientific 
as  well  as  in  the  Biblical  view  this  is  the  stage  at  which 
the  cooling  globe  first  presents  features  which  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  belonging  to  the  world  as  we  now  know  it.  The 
story  of  the  habitable  globe  as  recorded  by  science  and  by 
Genesis  begins  at  precisely  the  same  point. 

Before  viewing  the  next  picture  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  at  the  word  firma- 
merit.  This  word  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Latin  rendering 
jirmamentum,  something  solid.  The  margin  reads,  Heb. 
expanse.  That  is,  something  spread  out.  In  quoting,  I 
therefore  use  the  word  expanse  as  more  accurately  ex¬ 
pressing  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

On  a  misty  day  at  sea  there  is  no  distinct  horizon  line. 
Sea  and  sky  seem  to  blend.  Much  more  is  this  true  in 
time  of  storm.  How  thoroughly  intermingled  then  must 
have  been  the  waters  below  and  the  waters  above  when 
the  constant  downpour  of  rain  was  sent  back  from  the 
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superheated  earth  in  hissing  steam  and  the  fierce  primeval 
waves  seemed  to 

“assault 

Heaven's  height  and  with  the  center  mix  the  pole.” 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  there  came  a  time  when  in  the  gradual 
lifting  of  the  clouds  and  the  clearing  of  the  air,  there 
began  to  appear  a  faint  line  which  from  day  to  day  was 
drawn  more  firmly  until  one  day  it  swept  the  complete 
circle  of  the  horizon  and -cut  apart  the  sea  and  sky.  This 
is  the  vision  presented  to  the  scientific  imagination ;  and 
it  is  this  that  follows  in  the  Biblical  word-picture.  “And 
God  said,  Let  there  be  an  expanse  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And 
God  made  the  expanse,  and  divided  the  waters  that  were 
under  the  expanse  from  the  waters  that  were  above  the 
expanse:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  expanse 
Heaven.  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning, 
a  second  day.” 

As  the  cooling  of  the  planet  proceeded  the  earth  shrank 
and  its  crust  crumpled  like  the  skin  of  a  baked  apple. 
The  waters  then  retired  into  the  hollows  and  future  moun¬ 
tains  began  to  lift  their  tops  out  of  the  waves.  Geologists 
tell  us  that  could  an  observer  have  stood  on  one  of  these 
lone  rocks  in  the  wide  waste  of  waters  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  ages  he  would  have  seen  continents  and  islands  grad¬ 
ually  emerge  as  the  waters  retreated.  The  scattered  pools 
of  the  receding  waters  then  flowed  together  and  formed 
one  ocean  separated  by  the  continents  into  its  seven  seas. 
It  requires  no  comment  to  identify  this  with  the  next  Bib¬ 
lical  representation.  “And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under 
the  heavens  be  gathered  together  into  one  place  and  let 
the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  Seas;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

It  seems  probable  from  the  present  relation  of  plants 
and  animals  that  the  first  life  on  the  globe  was  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  But  whether  such  was  the  fact  is 
not  relevant  to  this  discussion  because  the  Biblical  account 
refers  to  the  visible  display  of  life  which  naturally  would 
occur  long  after  its  origin.  And  as  to  such  a  grand  dis- 
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play  of  life  as  would  first  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  observer  watching  the  progress  of  creation  there  is, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  no  doubt  that  it  was  chiefiy 
on  land  and  predominantly  in  the  form  of  vegetation. 
Deposits  of  graphite,  of  anthracite  and  of  potash,  derived 
from  vegetation,  indicate  an  exuberant  plant  life  even  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  land  history. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that,  in  the  Biblical  account, 
the  word  grass  is  not  used  in  the  botanical  sense,  but 
means  simply  small  herbage.  Thus  even  the  lilies  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  grass  of  the  field.  And  as  to  “fruit- 
trees  bearing  fruit,”  Dana,  in  his  Geology,  says,  speaking 
of  the  Carboniferous  age,  “Besides  the  remains  of  the 
trunks  of  conifers,  various  fruits  are  found  in  the  car¬ 
boniferous  beds.”  In  other  words,  the  Bible  does  not 
affirm  that  there  were  timothy,  clover,  apples,  pears  and 
plums,  but  that  there  were  small  herbs,  and  trees  that 
bore  fruits  appropriate  to  that  early  age  of  the  world. 

The  next  stage  in  the  creative  progress  calls  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  It  is  quite  customary  to  speak  of  the  work 
of  the  fourth  day  as  if  it  were  a  single  event,  the  first 
shining  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth.  If  this 
were  all,  the  event  had  already  taken  place.  Light,  as 
indicated  by  the  display  of  plant  life,  had  for  ages  been 
shining  upon  the  earth.  It  had  even  broken  fitfully 
through  the  clouds  in  temporary  bursts  of  direct  sun¬ 
light.  But  the  outcome  of  this  day  of  creation  was  not 
the  mere  shining  of  the  luminaries  on  the  earth.  It  in¬ 
volved  also  (1)  their  becoming  regulators  of  the  seasons, 
and  (2)  their  being  so  “set”  in  the  firmament  as  to  make 
it  the  illuminated  dial  of  a  celestial  timepiece.  They  were 
to  be  “for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  years.” 
The  regulative  function  could  be  but  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth’s  evolution.  The 
dense  cloud  masses  haS  a  blurring  effect  on  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  Vegetation  that  does  not  require  marked 
seasonal  diversity  must  have  fiourished  long  before  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  were  sharply  defined.  And 
when  such  definition  had  matured  it  marked  a  notable 
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stage  of  progress;  for  it  was  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  order  of  vegetation. 

In  order  that  the  luminaries  might  accurately  perform 
their  optical  functions  a  number  of  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled : —  ' 

1.  Clouds  and  mists  must  leave  the  sky  for  intervals 
of  sufficient  length  and  frequency  to  permit  accurate  ob¬ 
servations. 

2.  The  earth's  photosphere  must  fade  away.  In  its 
earlier  stages  the  “earth  was  transmuted  into  a  vast  gal¬ 
vanic  pile,  emitting  constant  streams  of  electricity,  which, 
reaching  the  ethereal  space  at  the  boundary  of  the  thick 
atmosphere,  became  luminous.” 

3.  Light  must  arrive  from  distant  worlds;  for  the 
stars,  as  well  as  the  sun  and  moon,  are  involved  in  the 
case.  Celestial  distances  are  inconceivably  great,  and 
light,  though  extremely  rapid  in  its  flight,  is  not  instan¬ 
taneous.  Even  in  our  time  astronomers  occasionally 
report  light  from  new  stars  that  had  been  shining  for 
many  years  whose  light  has  but  recently  reached  the 
earth. 

4.  The  atmosphere  must  become  matured  as  an  optical 
medium.  This  requires  more  than  mere  clearing  the  sky 
of  clouds.  Some  of  the  factors  affecting  the  optical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air  are  as  follows :  refraction,  especially  when 
the  light  passes  through  strata  of  different  density;  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  aurora;  presence  of  fine  particles  of  dust, 
smoke,  or  frost-crystals.  In  the  earlier  ages  these  factors 
had  greater  effect  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  extremes 
of  temperature,  excessive  electrical  and  volcanic  activity, 
and  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  gases  now  quite 
eliminated  from  it. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  juncture  at  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  became  illuminated  figures  on  the 
dial  of  the  celestial  timepiece  could  not  well  be  assigned 
to  a  definite  date.  The  phenomena  are  of  too  great  com¬ 
plexity  and  the  culmination  too  much  a  matter  of  degrees 
extending  over  a  vast  period  of  time.  But  if  the  question 
is  asked,  “At  what  relative  point  in  his  report  would  a 
supposed  observer  most  appropriately  give  an  account  of 
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such  culmination?”  the  answer,  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point  is  not  far  to  seek. 

There  is  a  great  dividing  line,  or  rather  zone,  recognized 
by  all  geologists,  between  the  Paleozoic  or  ancient  age 
and  the  Mesozoic  or  middle  age  of  the  earth’s  geologic 
history.  It  was  a  time  of  transition  strongly  marked  by 
fiexures  of  the  earth’s  crust  which  tended  powerfully  to 
fix  the  forms  of  the  continents,  by  an  almost  complete 
revolution  in  the  life  of  the  globe,  and  particularly  by  pro¬ 
nounced  atmospheric  changes.  In  the  three-volume  Geol¬ 
ogy  by  Professors  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  an  excursus 
of  fifteen  pages  on  atmospheric  changes  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  this  transition  period.  And  the  writer 
of  the  scenario  of  the  creation  has  chosen  precisely  this 
relative  position  for  the  reel  that  displays  through  the 
clarified  air,  the  illuminate  figures  on  the  dial  of  the 
celestial  timepiece. 

In  following  the  visible  stages  of  the  world’s  progress 
through  the  eyes  of  the  scientist,  we  next  behold  a  new 
and  striking  display  of  life.  It  occurs  along  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  in  the  lakes  and  estuaries  which  at  this 
time  overspread  vast  areas  of  the  continents.  And  here 
“on  some  wide  muddy  Mesozoic  shore”  might  a  supposed 
observer  have  held  his  station  whence  he  could  behold 
events  on  both  sea  and  land.  He  would  have  seen  that 
“reptiles  were  preeminent  in  each  of  the  three  elements — 
in  place  of  whales  in  the  water,  of  beasts  of  prey  and 
herbivores  on  the  land,  and  of  birds  in  the  air.  It  was 
the  meridian  of  the  reptile  world.”  The  waters  swarmed 
with  abundant  life.  Aquatic  or  amphibious  animals  there 
were  of  enormous  size,  such  as  the  iguanodon,  thirty  feet 
long  and  of  great  bulk,  and  huge  ungainly  saurians  that 
seemed  to  come  up  out  of  the  waters  like  the  frogs  of 
Egypt.  There  were  not  only  swimming  but  also  flying 
reptiles,  such  as  the  pterodactyl,  a  creature  with  a  spread 
of  bat-like  wings  six  or  seven  feet  across,  besides  other 
flying  forms  with  reptile  characteristics  but  having  fea¬ 
thers  like  birds. 

Such  a  bold  and  novel  display  of  life,  swarming  up  out 
of  the  waters,  and  even  rising  into  the  air,  could  not  fail 
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to  impress  a  beholder  as  marking  a  principal  stage  in  the 
progress  of  God's  creative  work.  And  so  it  follows  in 
the  motion-word-picture,  “And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
swarm  with  swarms  of  living  creatures,  and  let  birds  fly 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  expanse  of  heaven.  And  God 
created  the  great  sea-monsters,  and  every  living  creature 
that  moveth  wherewith  the  waters  swarmed,  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  bird  after  its  kind :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good." 

As  we  pass  from  the  Mesozoic  or  middle  age  into  the 
Cenozoic  age,  the  last  grand  division  of  geologic  time, 
we  come  upon  a  most  an^azing  development  of  animal  life. 
Says  Professor  Chamberlin  in  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin, 
“A  signal  feature  of  the  dawn  of  the  modem  era  was  the 
passage  of  life  dominance  from  the  sea  to  the  land.  In 
the  earlier  ages,  marine  life  held  undisputed  preeminence. 
In  the  latest,  the  scepter  of  power  and  superiority  of  or¬ 
ganization  has  passed  to  the  land.”  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  change  almost  as  marked  as  that  which  followed 
the  Paleozoic  or  ancient  era.  Besides, the  change  in  the 
life  of  the  globe  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  con¬ 
tinents.  Mammals,  which  are  the  characteristic  animals 
of  the  land,  had  been  represented  by  some  few  and  smaller 
species.  Now  they  come  into  their  own,  and  enormous 
“beasts  of  the  earth”  roam  the  plains  or  crash  through 
the  forests.  Gigantic  elephants  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  largest  animals  that  now  exist  in  Ceylon  and  Africa 
roamed  in  herds.  There  were  wild  oxen  of  colossal  size, 
gigantic  wild  horses  and  boars,  leopards,  tigers,  and  hy¬ 
enas,  besides  a  multitu.de  of  lesser  quadrupeds.  Prehis¬ 
toric  cemeteries  of  these  land  monsters  have  been  found 
in  Siberia,  Alaska,  the  Bone  Lick  of  Kentucky,  and  in  a 
bituminous  lake  near  Los  Angeles.  We  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  these  great  beasts  by  means  of  those  enor¬ 
mous  skeletons  which  astonish  the  beholder  in  museums 
of  natural  history.  Their  advent  marked  very  decisively 
the  stage  of  God's  work  immediately  preceding  the  advent 
of  man.  And  so  they  come  trooping  on  in  the  word-pic¬ 
ture,  “And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  crea- 
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tures  after  their  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and 
beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind :  and  it  was  so.” 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  in  the  fifth  period  animal  life 
was  confined  to  the  waters,  nor  that  there  were  no  land 
animals  preceding  the  sixth  period ;  but  it  is  scientifically 
true  that  the  first  grand  display  of  animal  life  was  in 
the  waters,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  a  correspondingly 
notable  display  on  the  land.  This  fact  is  certified  by  the 
descriptive  names  of  the  two  ages,  the  reptilian  and  the 
mammalian. 

Now  follows  the  crowning  work  of  creation,  more  won¬ 
derful  than  any  that  has  gone  before.  The  scientific  theory 
of  evolution  traces  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  lowest 
expression  of  animal  life  in  far-off  ages  through  progres¬ 
sive  intervening  forms.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  pronounce  concerning  this  theory,  since  the 
Biblical  story  leaves  entirely  out  of  the  account  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  method  of  God’s  work.  It  simply  affirms  that 
He  created  man,  but  does  not  say  whether  He  did  it  in¬ 
stantaneously  or  by  an  age-long  process.  It  is  often  as¬ 
sumed  that  creation  must  be  an  instantaneous  act.  This 
is  not  the  fact.  It  is  just  as  true  that  God  created  us 
as  that  He  created  Adam  and  Eve.  But  quite  apart  from 
any  theory  of  origin,  it  is  the  general,  if  not  unanimous 
verdict  of  scientific  men  that  the  human  race  has  de¬ 
scended  from  a  single  pair.  The  advent  upon  the  earth 
of  these  first  properly  human  beings  was  therefore,  from 
the  scientific,  as  well  as  from  the  Biblical  standpoint,  an 
event  of  greater  and  higher  significance  than  the  most 
stupendous  physical  display  that  preceded  it. 

“And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness  *  ♦  ♦  And  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them  ♦  ♦  *  and  there  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning,  the  sixth  day.” 

I  have  said  that  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation  with  the  entire  scope  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  are  quite  generally  regarded  as  futile  because 
they  lead  to  a  forcing  of  scientific  interpretation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  exegesis  on  the  other.  But  it  appears  that 
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by  simply  changing  our  standpoint  from  that  of  the  mod¬ 
em  scientist  to  that  of  the  ancient  writer  we  obtain  a 
reasonable  interpretation  which  involves  no  such  forcing 
to  bring  it  into  accord  with  present  state  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  verifies  the  main  contention  of  this  paper, 
that  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  FROM  WHICH  TO  IN¬ 
TERPRET  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS  IS, 
THAT  OF  A  SPECTATOR,  IDEALLY  PRESENT  AT 
THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH,  DURING  GOD’S 
CREATIVE  WORK  IN  PREPARING  THE  WORLD 
FOR  MAN,  AND  NOTING  THE  VISIBLE  STAGES  OF  , 
ITS  PROGRESS. 

This  point  of  view  has  been  assumed,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  definiteness,  by  other  writers,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  these  has  clearly  and  fully  defined  it  and 
made  it  the  governing  principle  of  interpretation  through 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  chapter.  It  is  here  claimed  that 
when  so  defined  and  consistently  applied  it  not  only  ob¬ 
viates  the  forced  interpretations  which  have  vitiated 
otherwise  admirable  efforts  at  comparing  Genesis  and 
geology,  but  also  establishes  a  corollary  that  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  main  proposition  and  which  indeed  makes 
it  worth  while  to  demonstrate  that  proposition,  viz., 
THERE  ARE  IN  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS 
NINE  ASPECTS  OR  CULMINATIONS,  PICTURED  AS 
THEY  APPEAR  TO  BE  RECORDED  IN  THE  BOOK 
OF  NATURE,  AND  IN  THE  SAME  ORDER. 

These  nine  items  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Darkness  over  a  universal  ocean. 

2.  Light  and  the  beginning  of  day  and  night  at  the 
human  level. 

3.  An  expanse  opened  between  sea  and  cloud. 

4.  Outlining  of  oceans  and  continents. 

5.  Display  of  plant  life  on  the  land. 

6.  Sun,  moon  and  stars  become  regulators  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  terrestrial  timekeepers. 

7.  Display  of  animal  life  in  sea  and  air. 

8.  Display  of  animal  life  on  land. 

9.  Advent  of  man. 
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The  correspondence  of  these  nine  motion-word-pictures 
with  the  autographic  record  of  the  Creator,  written  in 
the  rocks  and  deciphered  by  scientific  research,  is  a  fact 
of  tremendous  significance.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
saying  that  the  Bible  is  intended  to  teach  religion,  not 
science.  Religion  and  science  are  not  in  separate  water¬ 
tight  compartments.  Truth  is  one;  and  facts  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  whatever  realm  they  may  be  found. 


THE  INTUITIONAL  APOLOGETIC.  FAITH'S  DE¬ 
FENSE  FROM  HER  OWN  CITADEL 

PROFESSOR  G.  B.  MC  CREARY, 

NEW  CONCORD,  OHIO 

Man  has  always  lived  in  an  age  of  tyranny.  No  sooner 
has  he  broken  one  yoke,  than  another  is  fastened  upon 
him.  And  the  irony  of  history  frequently  brings  it  about 
that  the  apostle  of  liberty  becomes  in  turn  the  oppressor. 
The  race,  the  nation,  the  religion,  the  individual  which 
brought  the  message  of  emancipation  and  led  captives  out 
of  their  prisonhouse  and  flung  back  forever  to  the  rear  of 
civilization's  march  the  shameless  servitude  of  God— en¬ 
visaged  man  to  cloddish  unrealities, — ^these  heralds  whose 
feet  seem  to  have  trod  the  mountains  of  eternal  morning 
have  in  their  turn  put  the  heel  of  oppression  upon  the 
necks  of  the  liberated. 

Of  this  truth  we  all  are  witnesses.  During  the  stag¬ 
nancy  of  the  middle  ages  man  had  no  flt  implement  where¬ 
with  to  assert  effectively  his  intellectual  sovereignty.  But 
with  the  Protestant  Reformation  there  came  the  discovery 
of  his  own  resources  and  the  consequent  reinstatement 
of  reason  as  opposed  to  blind  faith.  While  thus  instru¬ 
mental  in  ushering  in  a  new  valuation  of  the  individual 
as  a  thinker  and  as  a  man,  the  movement  as  expressed 
in  science,  philosophy,  statescraft,  and  theology  has  also 
issued  in  a  rationalism  quite  as  intolerant  and  deflant  as 
the  old  enemy  against  which  it  fought  so  bravely. 

Before  entering  upon  a  criticism  of  this  rationalism 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  the  course  pursued  by 
rationalism  has  been  a  niost  natural,  if  not  inexcusable 
one.  As  Hoffding  points  out  {Phil.  Relig.  319)  after 
Protestantism  was  well  established  there  was  a  reaction 
of  the  laity  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  theologians  who 
insisted  that  they  were  the  only  ones  who  .could  decide 
what  was  true  doctrine.  This  reaction  was  a  movement 
“to  overthrow  the  many  little  popes  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  great  one." 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  follow  this  movement  in  its 
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historic  variations.  Characteristic  developments  may  be 
found  in  Germany,  France,  England  and  even  in  America. 
Its  creed  is  tersely  summarized  by  T.  H.  Green  {Pro- 
legomena) ,  “All  reality  consists  in  intellectual  relations.” 
While  A.  T.  Ormond,  who  is  not  of  that  cult,  says :  “Ra¬ 
tionalism  affirms  as  its  central  dogma  that  there  is  only 
one  form  of  realization,  which  is  thinking.” 

It  appears  that  two  lines  of  defense  against — or  shall 
I  say  attack  upon  ? — Rationalism  are  available.  In  neither 
of  these  is  appeal  made  to  the  historic  documents  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  proofs,  for  to  some  that  would  seem  to  beg 
the  issue. 

The  first  of  these  defensive  instruments  is  a  clearly 
conceived  and  adequately  expressed  criticism  of  Rational¬ 
ism,  a  criticism  logically  and  metaphysically  secure  in  its 
basis, — in  fact  an  appeal  from  Rationalism  drunk  with 
sense  of  its  own  power  to  Rationalism  sobered  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  limitations.  The  second  defense  is  a 
search  for  and  exhibit  of  some  principle  which  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  support  of  Faith  as  Reality  independent  of, 
though  not  in  opposition  to,  the  reasoned  processes  of 
the  mind.  It  is  this  latter  line  of  thought  which  we  shall 
follow  in  the  present  discussion.  The  endeavor  will  be 
to  set  forth  the  intuitional  bases  of  religious  knowledge 
as  a  valid,  though  not  complete,  demonstration  of  the  value 
and  truth-content  of  experimental  faith. 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  purpose  and  in  the  end  of 
small  avail  for  us  to  review  the  history  of  speculative 
thought  concerning  the  intuitions.  Instead  we  shall  begin 
with  a  defining  and  descriptive  treatment,  following  this 
with  a  display  of  the  results  and  advantages  of  the  view¬ 
point  presented. 

First,  then,  let  us  select  from  the  mass  of  proffered 
material  those  definitions  which  are  authoritative,  ade¬ 
quate,  and  appropriate  to  our  theme  and  aim. 

In  Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
(1.568)  INTUITION  is  defined  as  follows:  “Immediate 
or  direct  apprehension,  perception,  judgment,  cognition, 
and  the  results  of  such  process.  The  root  idea  of  this 
term  is  that  of  directness  or  immediacy,  in  contrast  to 
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abstractive  or  representative  knowledge  or  more  fre¬ 
quently,  to  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  mediated  by 
a  discursive  process.”  The  same  work  defines  INTUI- 
TIONISM  thus:  “The  ethical  and  religious  philosophy 
which  looks  on  the  moral  and  religious  natures  as  imme¬ 
diate  organs  of  spiritual  truth”  (p.  570). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  position  of  the  intuitionist 
does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  dependableness  and  worth 
of  mediated  thinking.  That  is  admitted,  as  nearly  every 
past  apologetic  testifies,  but  if  protest  there  be,  it  arises 
in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  monopolistic  supremacy  made 
by  the  rationalist.  The  excellence  of  reason  as  a  road  to 
truth  is  cheerfully  conceded,  but  we  affirm  that  it  is  not 
the  only  way.  The  contrasting  viewpoints  of  rationalism 
and  intuitionism  regarding  religion  may  be  seen  from  the 
statement  that  the  intuitionist  views  religion  as  an  art 
rather  than  as  a  science^  as  experience  rather  than  as 
experiment.  Superficially  this  might  seem  to  imply  a 
kinship  with  empiricism,  but  the  likeness  is  scarcely  skin- 
deep.  As  the  earth  is  lower  than  the  heavens,  so  great 
is  the  difference  between  the  dust-beclouded  empiricist 
and  the  twice-born  intuitionist. 

Following  up  the  definitions  already  given  we  may  gain 
a  clearer  notion  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  intui¬ 
tions  in  the  religious  sphere.  An  analogy  may  be  found 
in  the  instincts  of  plants,  birds,  and  animals  to  seek,  and 
often  infallibly  to  locate,  their  means  of  physical  sus¬ 
tenance.  Likewise  the  instinct  of  seasonal  migration  illus¬ 
trates  the  perfection  of  result  in  the  functioning  of  a 
process  farthest  removed  from  the  rational.  Similarly, 
the  presence  of  the  God-seeking  instinct  in  man  is  sig¬ 
nificant  not  alone  because  of  its  existence, — of  which 
theism  has  doubtless  made  the  most  argumentatively, — 
but  also  because  of  its  contributions  actual  and  potential 
to  the  treasury  of  belief.  Let  no  one  question  the  right 
to  use  these  terms  in  this  fashion,  for  fine  distinctions 
between  instincts  and  intuitions,  and  between  various 
types  of  intellective  activity  profit  nothing  in  a  discussion 
where  technic  is  inferior  to  correct  theory,  and  the  facts 
of  experience  excel  all  else. 
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To  state  the  point  once  more:  We  hold  that  man  has 
the  power  to  intuit  spiritual  truth,  to  know  God  as  real 
and  personal,  without  the  interposition  of  a  reasoning 
process;  and  further,  that  this  view  has  the  support  of 
both  experience  and  scripture. 

The  soul  of  man  is  gifted  with  the  subtle  capacity  of 
recognition  of  another  personality  when  contact  is  estab¬ 
lished.  While  this  capacity  varies  greatly  as  to  degree 
of  cultivation  and  is  likely  to  be  perverted  from  its  true 
function  by  unregenerate  and  gain-greedy  men,  it  is  one 
of  the  unforfeitable  birth-rights  of  the  race.  Even  the 
tiny  infant,  in  which  as  yet  reason  has  no  place,  shows 
evidence  of  the  intuitive  distinction  of  persons  from 
things.  Without  pausing  for  argument  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  differences  of  sense  stimulation  can 
be  made  to  serve  as  explanation.  Certainly,  when  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  is  the  field  of  inquiry,  nothing  can  break  down  the 
conviction  that  the  impact  of  the  Infinite  upon  the  finite 
is  apprehended  as  such  without  interruption  or  interpre¬ 
tation  by  Reason. 

To  be  sure,  the  Reason  may  work  into  finished  form 
the  material  provided  by  the  Intuitions,  but  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  original  debt  as  well  as  the  final  con¬ 
viction  are  not  to  be  accredited  to  Reason.  Reflective 
thinking  may  produce  a  Philosophy  of  Religious  Ex¬ 
perience  using  data  derived  by  Intuition,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  await  the  result  of  that  process  to  be  certain  of 
the  fact  of  God  and  our  relation  to  Him. 

While  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  unique, 
it  was  in  an  important  sense  representative.  In  the  de¬ 
votional  aspect  of  his  human  life  he  reveals  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  Now,  who  can 
imagine  Jesus,  with  all  the  kenotic  limitations  that  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  as  reasoning  out  the  fact  or  mode  of  God’s 
existence  ?  We  would  say  that  He  knew  God,  rather  than 
that  He  knew  about  God.  Reason  gives  knowledge  about 
things,  while  Intuition  makes  us  acquainted  with  things. 
A  well  reasoned  system  cannot  guarantee  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  Correct  ideas  about  something  are  not  the 
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same  as  an  experience  of  that  thing.  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
merely  an  historical  and  theological  figure  as  He  is  so 
often  represented  by  criticism  high  and  low,  by  hetero¬ 
doxy  and  by  formal  orthodoxy;  He  is  a  present,  living, 
working,  communicating.  Savior. 

The  superiority  of  Intuition  as  a  source  of  certitude 
may  be  stated  in  a  number  of  propositions :  (1)  It  oper¬ 
ates  successfully  upon  the  data  of  life,  and  not  merely 
upon  lumpish  facts  which  constitute  the  ground  where 
reason  works.  (2)  The  certitude  at  which  it  arrives 
is  such  as  cannot  be  overthrown  by  argument.  (3)  Its 
sympathetic  attitude, — one  of  its  characteristic  marks, — 
fits  it  for  being  the  organ  of  approach  to  the  areas  of 
experience  not  submissive  to  rational  treatment.  (4)  It 
keeps  pace  with  progress,  while  reason  is  never  quite  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  problem  it  seeks  to  solve.  It  might 
also  be  added  (5)  that  the  relationship  with  Reason  is 
supplementary  and  not  contradictory,  for  because  of  the 
intuitions  the  Reason  is  enabled  to  go  on  from  victory 
unto  victory. 

An  illustration  of  the  success  of  Intuition  as  demon¬ 
strator  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  personal 
freedom.  How  establish  the  truth  of  the  claim  that  man 
is  free?  When  Reason  undertakes  the  task  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  antecedent  probability  and  of  the 
logical  necessity  of  freedom,  but  very  scanty  proof  of 
the  fact  of  freedom.  For  the  final  accrediting  of  that  fact 
we  must  accept  the  testimony  of  the  inner  consciousness, 
the  certification  of  the  Intuitions  that  we  are  free.  It  is 
a  fact  immediately  known  without  the  aid  of  reason,  and 
reason  can  make  it  no  clearer  than  it  already  is. 

The  question  is  sure  to  be  asked.  What  about  the  relation 
of  Faith  and  Knowledge?  If  Intuition  as  representative 
of  Faith  be  instated  as  competent  to  certify  truth,  will 
not  that  tend  to  displace  Knowledge  as  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  life?  Waiving  certain  subordinate  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  present  to  the  main  inquiry  we  answer :  No 
cancellation  of  organized  knowledge  is  implied.  That  with 
its  appropriate  logical  vehicle  is  left  untouched,  but  in  the 
accurate  language  of  Dr.  Ormond :  “There  may  be  con- 
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tent  in  the  pistis  that  will  resist  the  process  of  the  grnosis” 
{Bald,  Diet.,  1.369).  Having  remarked  that  Faith  and 
Knowledge  cannot  be  separated  as  various  schools  at¬ 
tempt,  Prof.  R.  M.  Wenley  says:  “Faith  is  itself  a  kind 
of  Knowledge  because  it  depends  for  its  distinctive  con¬ 
tent  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed,” 
(which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  faith  is  belief 
on  evidence) .  “Knowledge  is  itself  a  kind  of  faith,  for  it 
depends  upon  the  unrealized  ideal  of  more  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  still  which  supplies  the  immanent  principle  of  all  in¬ 
tellectual  progress”  (Baldwin  Dictionary,  1.370). 

Thus  we  see  that  both  Faith  and  Knowledge  are  nur¬ 
tured  at  the  ample  breast  of  Intuition.  The  shame  is,  that 
having  been  rocked  in  the  same  cradle  they  should  ever 
have  been  incited  to  enmity  by  narrow  partisans. 

The  question  will  be  asked:  Will  not  emphasis  of  the 
Intuitions  result  in  a  Mysticism?  To  which  the  answer 
frankly  comes:  Yes,  and  without  the  mystical  element 
there  can  be  no  Faith  nor  indeed  Religion  of  any  kind. 
The  mind  must  be  conscious  of  Something  above  itself 
which  it  cannot  grasp.  This  consciousness  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  Knowledge  and  Belief  must  reach  a  point  of  in¬ 
tensity  where  the  idea  apprehended  stands  forth  in  clearly 
demarked  individuality.  A  vague  sense  of  the  existence 
of  the  Transcendent  will  not  suffice.  Some  have  this  low- 
grade  experience  because  they  have  never  cultivated  the 
power  of  intuiting  truth,  they  are  primarily  sense-minded. 
But  those  who  by  temperament  and  practice  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  sensitiveness  of  the  inner  perceptions  may  claim 
the  highest  type  of  certainty.  But  the  Intuitionist  will  be 
more  than  a  mystic.  He  will  seek  to  relate  and  unify  all 
his  activities.  When  the  apostle  Peter  had  his  noon-tide 
vision  on  the  house-top,  he  was  for  the  moment  a  pure 
mystic.  He  had  received  an  unreasoned  communication 
and  understood  it  not.  He  was  certain  of  the  fact  and 
nature  of  his  experience,  however.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  familiarity  with  symbolisms,  he  cannot  interpret  his 
experience  apart  from  the  whole  setting  of  circumstance. 
The  coming  of  the  Gentile  messenger  provides  the  her- 
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meneutical  background  for  the  understanding  of  the 
vision. 

Thus  the  safeguard  against  a  closet  mysticism  is  found 
in  relating  the  materials  provided  by  Intuition  to  the 
whole  of  life  and  particularly  to  the  immediate  time  en¬ 
vironment.  There  must  be  an  incorporating  act  whereby 
the  new  content  is  made  part  of  that  all  inclusive  whole. 
If  this  act  be  difficult  of  attainment,  it  is  because  the  in¬ 
tuitional  increment  is  incongruous  to  the  mass,  or  else 
we  are  misinterpreting  the  data.  If  the  incongruity  per¬ 
sist,  one  element  or  the  other  must  yield.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
could  not  reconcile  his  activity  as  persecutor  with  his 
vision.  And  the  latter  carried  conviction  and  conquered, 
but  not  by  logic. 

We  shall  probably  never  know  how  much  of  truth  we 
have  missed  because  of  the  leanness  of  our  intuitional  life. 
As  E.  Hermann  says,  ^‘Behind  and  around  intellect  there 
is  consciousness,  the  soul.  It  is  the  nebulous  matrix  out 
of  which  the  shining  nucleus  of  intellect  is  formed  and 
in  which  it  lies  embedded.  It  explains  the  intellect  and 
leads  it  into  its  true  kingdom.  Not  the  little  point  of  light, 
but  the  half-illuminated  fringe  around  it,  is  the  thing 
that  matters,  and  our  reversal  of  these  values  is  due  to  a 
one-sided  development  of  our  life  in  which  many  of  the 
most  important  tracts  of  instinct  and  feeling  have  been 
allowed  to  go  dark.  We  fumble  at  the  gates  of  reality  be¬ 
cause  the  keeper  of  the  keys,  which  is  Intuition,  lies  asleep” 
(Eucken  and  Bergson,  p.  151). 

For  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  but  in  a  spirit  not 
foreign  to  our  theme.  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  in  Sources  of 
Religious  Insight,  has  evaluated  this  element  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  individual  experience.  This  “inner 
light,”  says  Royce,  “may  concern  three  objects:  First, 
his  ideal;  second,  his  need;  third,  the  presence  or  com¬ 
ing  or  longing  for  or  communion  with  something  which 
he  comes  to  view  as  the  power  that  may*  save  him  from  his 
need — in  a  word,  his  Deliverer”  (0.26.) 

I  do  not  think  that  Royce  means  to  affirm  that  these 
are  all  purely  intuitional  as  opposed  either  to  the  em¬ 
pirical  or  the  rational.  But  he  aptly  characterizes  the 
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status  of  the  individual  whose  enlightening  is  describable 
in  any  of  these  phrases  as  a  “triumph  over  our  unreason” 
(p.  31),  and  its  need  he  expresses  as  touch  or  intercourse 
with  another.  “Without  ceasing  to  be  personal  and  inti¬ 
mate,  our  experience  must  in  some  way  come  into  direct 
touch  with  the  very  nature  of  reality”  (p.  32).  Again 
he  says:  “Unless  in  moments  of  peace,  of  illumination, 
of  hope,  of  devotion,  of  inward  vision  you  have  seemed  to 
feel  the  presence  of  your  Deliverer,  unless  it  has  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  you  as  if  the  way  to  the  homeland  of  the 
spirit  were  opened  to  your  sight  by  a  revelation  as  from  the 
divine,  unless  this  privilege  has  been  yours,  the  way  to  a 
higher  growth  in  insight  will  be  slow  and  uncertain” 
(pp.  33-34). 

George  Steven  in  The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul 
exhibits  the  final  conviction  and  lasting  satisfaction  of 
those  to  whom  such  experience  has  come :  “He  is  present 
in  the  heart,  in  the  conscience,  in  the  events  of  our  day 
or  in  the  happenings  of  Nature  now,  just  as  he  was  to 
Christ  His  Son.  Christ  saw  Him  in  the  fiowers  of  the 
field,  in  the  flight  of  birds,  in  the  faces  of  little  children, 
in  the  anguish  of  a  father  over  a  lost  son.  To  a  religious 
man  this  is  not  mere  work  of  imagination,  but  a  true  per¬ 
ception,  an  intuition,  a  direct  vision  of  reality.  It  is 
surely  not  less  real  than  the  beauty  9f  a  landscape.  The 
beauty  is  there,  waiting  to  be  perceived ;  and  here  in  the 
mind  is  a  power  waiting  to  be  awakened  by  the  sight  to 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  beauty  is.  The  day  comes  when 
it  Hashes  on  the  soul,  and  the  soul  Hashes  to  the  sight 
of  it;  and  from  that  day  to  that  soul  beauty  is  present 
in  the  world  forevermore.  It  is  so  with  the  perception  of 
God.  In  the  world  of  nature,  of  history,  in  the  secret 
movements  of  one’s  own  soul,  there  is  a  Something  deeper 
than  beauty,  more  continuous,  more  compelling,  which  is 
seen  by  faith — ^that  intuition  of  the  spirit  of  man  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  the  world,  moving  and  working  for 
spiritual  ends.  Not  everyone  sees  it  any  more  than 
beauty.  Thousands  deny  its  existence,  and  count  them¬ 
selves  modem  and  advanced  because  they  deny  it;  yet 
those  who  have  it  once  are  unmoved  by  all  denials  of  all 
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the  world,  for  they  have  it  as  an  abiding  possession” 
(pp.  271-273). 

This  brings  us  to  that  which  Hermann  has  called  an 
ideal  dogmatic,  which  holds,  to  quote  the  words  of  Grundt- 
vig,  that  “the  belief  of  the  unlearned  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  testimony  of  the  learned”  (Hoifding,  Phil.  Rel. 
319) .  As  Pascal  says,  “The  heart  has  reasons  which  the 
reason  does  not  know.”  The  method  of  Rationalism,  even 
when  administered  by  the  most  devout  does  not  yield  a 
satisfactory  analysis  of  the  facts  of  inner  experience. 
Prayer,  for  example,  while  by  no  means  irrational,  at  the 
same  time  cannot  be  reduced  to  logical  terms.  Because 
it  is  essentially  mystical  in  character,  the  organ  which 
deals  with  the  mystical,  viz..  Intuition,  alone  can  appre¬ 
ciate  such  experience.  Fancy  an  attempt  to  reduce  to 
syllogisms  the  heart  history  of  a  St.  Augustine,  or  a  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  or  a  George  Muller! 

Here  is  a  point  at  which  Dogmatic  Theology  might  shift 
its  emphasis.  The  sturdy  defenders  of  orthodoxy  have 
been  so  sure  of  themselves  and  of  their  arguments  that 
they  have  glossed  over  the  most  unassailable  of  all.  Some 
indeed  have  even  despised  the  intuitional  proofs.  So 
Flint,  in  his  great  work  on  Theism  (p.  85-86;  note  x. 
p.  355)  virtually  concedes  that  Reason  is  the  sole  weapon 
of  defense  against  rationalistic  attacks.  This  is  as  trea¬ 
sonable  as  it  is  illogical.  Merely  because  the  rationalist, 
like  the  lawyers  of  old  (Lk.  11:52),  have  taken  away  the 
keys  of  knowledge  and  have  themselves  refused  to  enter 
in,  is  not  a  justification  for  their  opponents  committing 
the  same  folly.  Can  it  be  honoring  to  God  to  deny  the 
supreme  apologetic  value  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit? 
That  spirit  who  witnesseth  in  the  untranslatable  eloquence 
of  soul  emancipation  and  enlightenment. 

The  victory  that  overcometh  the  world  is  not  our  logic, 
but  our  faith.  A  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage  of  the  Greek  words  pistis  and  pisteuo  shows 
that  the  intention  is  to  emphasize  not  intellectual  content 
bat  rather  the  feeling  of  trust  and  of  loyalty.  An  under¬ 
standing  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person 
is  hardly  possible  for  the  believer,  he  gets  lost  in  the 
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mazes  of  a  theological  problem  difficult  for  the  best  trained 
mind ;  but  he  may  have  real  fellowship  with  Christ  with¬ 
out  an  analysis  either  of  Christ's  person  or  of  the  state 
of  fellowship.  Let  no  one  mistake  my  meaning ;  I  am  not 
disallowing  the  method  or  results  of  the  theologian,  but 
the  plain  every-day  Christian  does  not  have  to  be  a  theo¬ 
logian  to  reach  a  comfortable  certainty.  Inexpert  though 
he  be,  he  may  know  Him  in  whom  he  has  believed.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  scholarship  a  sure  road  to  sainthood.  By  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  shall  no  flesh  be  saved.  Many  are  saved 
who  have  it  and  many  who  have  it  not. 

Inge,  in  Faith  and  Its  Psychology,  discussing  FAITH 
AS  PURE  FEELING,  seems  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
tuitions  to  the  vanishing  point.  He  quotes  approvingly 
the  declaration  of  Flint,  “Pure  feeling  is  pure  nonsense,” 
thinking  apparently  that  the  application  of  this  dictum 
will  leave  the  way  clear  for  the  overlordship  of  Reason 
in  the  religious  realm.  We  agree  that  “Pure  feeling  is 
pure  nonsense.”  For  Pure  feeling,  as  everyone  versed 
in  the  terms  of  Philosophy  knows,  is  an  abstraction  which 
has  no  existence.  By  the  same  principle,  however,  Pure 
Reason  is  pure  nonsense.  For  no  particular  mode  of  con¬ 
sciousness  can  stand  alone.  In  actual  experience  every 
act  of  the  Reason  involves  non-rational  elements,  affective 
and  volitional.  Indeed  each  reasoning  process  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Intuition.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  argument  against  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
Intuitions  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  work  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  other  powers,  is  equally  effective  as  proof 
that  the  Reason  cannot  so  work. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  intuitional  experiences  arises  in 
attempting  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between 
irruptions  of  the  divine  and  those  ultimately  believed  to 
be  of  diabolical  origin.  How,  says  the  rationalist,  can  we 
test  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God  except  by  the  use 
of  the  discursive  intellect  and  by  practical  tests?  To  be 
sure,  if  we  seek  proof  of  a  different  sort,  such  tests  as 
these  must  be  applied.  It  will  corroborate  the  work  of 
the  Intuitions  to  employ  with  due  caution  inductive  and 
deductive  criticism,  and  the  criterion  of  social  assimila- 
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tion.  These  tests  need  cause  no  grave  apprehension,  how¬ 
ever,  for  when  rightly  used  they  respect  the  superior 
worth  of  immediate  perception  and  handle  the  data  rev¬ 
erently. 

The  prime  certitude  as  to  the  source  of  the  transcen¬ 
dent  element  in  spiritual  perception  is  within  the  percep¬ 
tion  itself.  Manifestly,  in  the  act  of  intuiting,  to  know 
and  to  know  that  one  knows  are  mutually  implicit  and 
inseparable.  Just  as  in  sense  perception,  I  cannot  perceive 
without  knowing  that  I  perceive,  so  the  soul  that  has 
learned  to  find  its  way  in  the  upward  path  does  not  merely 
encounter  the  vague  shape  and  voice  of  an  unknown 
Someone,  but  the  paracletic  touch  of  a  Person  who  is  his 
Father. 

There  can  be  no  mistaken  identity  for  the  child  who 
maintains  proper  acquaintance  with  his  Father.  Such 
mistakes  as  the  rationalist  warns  us  of  are  likely  to  happen 
for  the  one  who  trusts  in  rational  methods  alone. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  abandoning  of  well  rea¬ 
soned  presentation  of  the  gospel.  The  preacher  is  not  to 
be  a  retailer  of  homiletic  delicatessen  from  which  every 
vestige  of  argument  has  been  extracted  by  some  spiritual 
pure  food  expert  of  the  mystic  school.  Let  the  man  of 
the  pulpit  adduce  reasons,  cite  proofs,  expose  fallacies, 
heap  up  a  logical  bulwark  of  unassailable  proportions; 
but,  in  bringing  to  light  the  central  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  must  remember  that  the  Reason  holds  post¬ 
mortems,  while  Intuition  is  the  maieutic  attendant  on  the 
birth  of  souls  and  of  their  ideals. 

Why  should  I  have  chosen  to  present  this  line  of  thought 
at  this  time?  The  problem  which  I  have  discussed  has  in 
its  most  intense  and  practical  form  come  to  light  almost 
daily  in  my  classroom  where  I  meet  with  young  people  in 
whom  all  are  most  deeply  interested.  Again  and  again 
I  have  found  earnest  inquirers  whose  minds  are  wrestling 
with  the  unsolvable  antinomies  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
grace  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  great  facts  of  experience 
on  the  other.  They  are  trying  to  rationalize  religion  in 
its  every  item.  Their  careful  and  long  continued  training 
by  faithful  pastors  and  parents  has  not  only  made  them 
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familiar  with  the  historic  and  doctrinal  content  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  has  given  them  a  mental  method  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  rational.  We  who  believe  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Calvanistic  theology  are  likely  to  be  rationalizers,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  most  self-consistent  and  logically  con¬ 
structed  system  in  the  world.  This  method  is  most  val¬ 
uable,  and  yet  it  has  its  dangers.  There  is  the  constant 
tendency  to  throw  out  data  not  easily  workable,  as  also 
the  temptation  to  think  our  creeds,  graven  after  the  art 
of  man’s  device,  are  infallible.  Some  of  us  would  die 
for  our  theology,  but  not  for  our  religion.  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  help  inquiring  students  in  their  difficulties  by 
exhibiting  the  plain  facts  of  Biblical  history  and  human 
experience  in  their  relation  to  the  point  in  question.  No 
true  doctrine  can  suffer  from  being  compared  with  paral¬ 
lel  facts.  The  reconciliation  of  truth  with  fact  is  not 
our  responsibility.  Often  it  is  impossible.  In  such  case 
there  is  no  warrant  for  applying  the  rational  test  and 
abandoning  the  one  which  makes  the  least  acceptable 
showing.  That  is  lump-thinking;  that  is  the  crudeness 
of  materialism,  of  a  rigid  physical  realism  crassly  lugged 
into  the  spiritual  domain.  When  a  student  says  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  that  a  certain  event  in  Jesus*  life 
happened  because  it  was  so  foreordained,  I  approve  the 
answer.  But  if  one  should  say  the  event  happened  solely 
because  of  foreordination  and  refuse  to  credit  any  other 
factors  as  worthy  of  notice,  I  cannot  approve,  for  he  can 
never  reach  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  lives  upon  that  basis.  He  is  subordinating  scrip¬ 
ture  to  theology,  dynamics  to  dogma. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  and  advantages  of  accrediting 
the  Intuitions: 

1.  It  affords  escape  from  the  onesidedness  of  intellec- 
tualism.  Reason  demands  the  definite.  Each  predicate 
must  be  differentiated.  This  is  all  very  well  if  attain¬ 
able.  But  knowledge  may  be  certain  even  though  the 
differentiating  stage  has  not  been  reached.  Though  not 
intellectually  satisfactory,  it  may  still  be  satisfying.  The 
best  things  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  purposes 
of  definition.  Knowledge  by  Intuition  is  whole,  not 
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chopped  up  into  scientific  morsels.  It  is  unitary,  unde¬ 
tached,  personal. 

Probably  a  majority  of  Christians  rely  finally  upon  this 
evidence.  Pratt  in  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief  reports 
66  out  of  77  cases  who  rest  their  faith  on  immediate  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  They  “believe  firmly  that  they  have 
been  in  immediate  communion  with  God”  (p.  245). 

2.  A  profounder  heart  experience  may  be  the  solvent 
for  intellectual  difficulties.  The  method  and  message  will 
differ  in  individual  cases,  but  a  fine  repose,  a  modem 
quietism  is  typical.  There  will  be  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  deeper  things.  The  eclipse  of  broad  and  deep  aes¬ 
theticism  in  religion  since  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm¬ 
ists  by  a  penumbra  of  rationalized  and  formalized  con-  ' 
ceptions  must  give  way  to  the  clear  shining  of  a  balanced 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  whom  we  seek. 
For  centuries,  with  luminous  exceptions,  the  church  has 
thought  in  prose;  shall  not  her  sons  and  daughters  in 
these  last  days  also  rhapsodize  in  song? 

3.  This  is  deliverance  -from  the  optionalism  of  the 
ubiquitous  pragmatist.  While  intellectual  knowledge  en¬ 
ables  us  to  articulate  with  our  immediate  environment, — 
hence  work,  adjustment,  progress;  and  while  the  intellect 
provides  the  will  and  emotions  a  basis  in  past  experience 
and  future  estimations,  the  Intuition  is  present  unproces- 
sive,  and  does  not  offer  options.  It  is  harmonious  with 
the  latest  word  of  Philosophy  that  the  greatest  truth  can 
be  solved  only  by  life  and  action.  Truth  is  not  adopted 
tentatively,  as  a  sort  of  working  formula  by  the  intuition- 
ist.  It  is  not  an  hypothesis  to  be  abandoned  when  more 
light  is  available.  The  light  is  now  here,  and  those  who 
walk  in  it  discover  truth  which  abideth  forever. 

4.  Intuitionism  agrees  with  scripture.  Indeed,  on  no 
other  basis  can  we  admit  the  possibility  of  conversion, 
of  prayer,  of  revelation,  of  Inspiration.  These  would  be 
nothing  but  theological  myths,  unless  the  voice  of  God 
can  reach  the  soul  directly.  This  denied,  conversion  is  a 
psychic  explosion,  prayer  an  empty  soliloquy,  revelation 
an  hallucination,  and  inspiration  a  state  of  abnormal  ele¬ 
vation. 
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Goethe  has  said:  “The  main  homage  which  a  great 
man  exacts  from  those  who  follow  him  is  the  ever  renewed 
attempt  to  understand  him.”  He  might  have  added  a 
pertinent  word  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt  to  understand 
a  great  man  if  wrongly  motived  or  wrongly  methodized 
will  result  in  a  dangerous  misunderstanding  of  that  man. 

No  man  has  exacted  the  homage  of  which  Goethe  spoke 
to  such  an  extent  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  is  Jesus 
understood  ?  Are  not  his  critics  very  largely  working  with 
the  wrong  tool?  Can  that  God  who  makes  himself  known 
in  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  of  old  revealed  his  truth  not  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  but  to  the  child  of  faith, — can  he 
today  break  through  the  encrusted  mass  of  rationalistic 
scribism  and  reach  the  heart  ?  Spiritual  discernment  must 
needs  be  dull,  if  it  have  no  other  tool  save  reason.  As 
the  endurance  of  Moses,  so  the  perseverance  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  God's  own  in  every  age  are  sustained  by  a  seeing 
of  the  Invisible. 

“Now  Faith  is  the  substantifier  of  the  things  hoped  for, 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  things  not  seen.” 


KEY  CITIES  IN  PAUL’S  MISSIONARY  PROGRAM 
REVEREND  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  B.D., 
BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Rome  had  divided  her 
empire  into  something  over  thirty  provinces  in  order  that 
she  might  govern  it  most  effectively.  In  each  of  these 
provinces  there  was  a  capital  city  in  which  was  located 
the  governor’s  quarters,  the  central  court  of  the  province 
and  the  main  tax  office.  Furthermore,  these  cities  were 
usually  strategic  commercial  centers,  and  at  the  same  time 
often  contained  the  chief  religious  sanctuary  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Thus  the  political,  commercial  and  religious  life 
of  a  whole  province  would  be  centered  in  its  capital  city. 

This  centralization  of  provincial  life  in  the  capital  city 
of  each  province  made  such  cities  the  ideal  locations  for 
planting  the  early  churches  throughout  the  empire.  For 
a  church  planted  in  one  of  these  cities  would  evangelize 
not  only  its  local  population,  but  also  radiate  its  influence 
throughout  the  whole  province,  since  every  branch  of 
political,  economic  and  religious  life  in  the  whole  province 
was  centered  in  its  capital  city,  and  thus  would  sooner  or 
later  come  in  contact  with  any  Christian  church  there. 

The  importance  of  these  Roman  provincial  capitals  in 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Syria.  It  was 
the  second  greatest  city*  in  the  world  and  the  key  city 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  Here  the  emperor  re¬ 
sided  whenever  he  visited  the  East  and  here  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  governor  of  Syria — the  most  important 
political  office  in  any  province  of  the  empire,  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  power  extended  not  only  over  his  own  province,  but 
also  over  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Furthermore, 
as  the  capital  of  Syria,  it  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
“concilium”  of  the  municipalities  of  the  province,  and 

*Alexandria  had  a  larger  population  and  a  greater  volume  of 
commerce,  but  the  military  influence  and  political  power  of  Antioch 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  Egyptian  city. 
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hither  all  the  important  cities  of  Syria  were  continually 
sending:  their  most  influential  delegates. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  great  importing  centres  of  the 
empire  and  thus  extended  its  influence  eastward  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  empire  into  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Persia 
and  India.  Its  commercial  life  was  centered  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  luxuries  from  the  Orient  and  this  accounts 
for  many  peculiar  features  of  the  city’s  life.  Money  came 
easy  and  went  easy.  The  man  from  the  far  East  who 
had  Anally  gotten  his  goods  safely  to  Antioch  was  sure 
of  a  handsome  reward  for  his  labor ;  and  the  Roman  who 
bought  the  merchandise  from  him  was  certain  of  still 
greater  returns  as  quickly  as  he  could  trans-ship  the 
goods  to  Rome  and  the  other  western  markets.  Thus 
it  is  not  surprising  to  And  one  of  the  most  active  mints  of 
the  empire  here,  and  to  learn  that  the  wealth  of  the  city 
was  prodigious.  “No  city  in  all  the  empire  exceeded  it 
in  splendor  and  magnificence  of  its  public  structures.”* 

Easy  money  usually  leads  to  an  exaltation  of  pleasure, 
and  this  was  another  characteristic  of  the  city.  Mommsen 
says,  “In  no  city  of  antiquity  was  the  enjoyment  of  life 
so  much  the  main  thing  and  its  duties  so  incidental  as  in 
Antioch.”  The  fact  that  it  was  the  only  city  in  the  empire 
with  street  lights  is  one  illustration  showing  to  what 
extent  this  pleasure  loving  spirit  was  carried  on. 

Much  of  this  high  life  was  centered  in  Daphne,  a  suburb 
of  the  city.  It  had  originally  been  founded  as  an  oracular 
shrine  ;♦*  but  Baal  worship  had  corrupted  it  until  in  Paul’s 
day  Daphne  was  a  synonym  for  the  grossest  licentiousness. 
But  in  spite  of  its  immoral  character.  Daphne  remained 
a  great  religious  sanctuary  where  Greek,  Syrian  and 
Roman  gods  were  alike  revered. 

All  these  characteristics  of  Syrian  Antioch  made  it  an 
ideal  center  for  reaching  the  Gentile  world.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  the  gods  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  church 
was  forced  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  living 
and  true  God.  Here  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  chief 

♦Mommsen. 

♦♦Its  oracular  power  always  clung  to  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degnree 
and  even  as  late  as  Hadrian  we  find  this  emperor  coming  here  to 
consult  the  oracles. 
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ambitions  were  honor,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  the  church 
was  forced  to  prove  that  the  salvation  of  one  human  soul 
is  greater  than  winning  the  whole  world.  Here  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  some  form  every  enemy  against  which  the  church 
must  fight  throughout  the  future.  If  she  could  win  in 
Antioch  she  could  ultimately  win  in  all  the  Roman  Empire. 

Granting  that  the  church  could  win  a  spiritual  victory 
in  Antioch,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  gos¬ 
pel  would  be  carried  to  all  the  world ;  for  merchants  from 
the  East  would  carry  the  gospel  which  they  had  learned 
at  Antioch  to  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  India;  and 
merchants,  soldiers  and  government  officials  would  carry 
that  same  gospel  westward  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  As  far  as  the  question  of  communication  was 
concerned,  Syrian  Antioch  was  in  reality  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  It  is  thus  very  plain  to  see  why  God  chose  the 
strategically  located  city  of  Syrian  Antioch  as  the  first 
great  foreign  mission  base. 

Another  Roman  provincial  capital  which  served  as  a  key 
city  in  Paul's  missionary  program  was  Corinth  in  Achaia. 
Although  it  was  an  old  and  famous  Greek  city,  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  C.,  and  its  site  was 
in  ruins  until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  military  and 
political  genius  saw  the  strategic  situation  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  and  he  ordered  the  city  thereon  to  be  refounded. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  assassinated,  but  his  orders 
were  carried  out  and  Corinth  was  rebuilt  and  called  in 
his  honor  Colonia  Laus  lulia  Corinthus.  It  was  settled 
largely  by  freedmen,  and  manumitted  slaves  were  even 
eligible  for  office.  Upon  the  high  rock  of  the  isthmus  a 
citadel  was  established,  and  the  lower  ground  turned  over 
to  commerce. 

The  city  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  its  geographic  - 
position  made  it  the  chief  gateway  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  harbors 
were  alive  with  ships  and  travelers.  And  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  world  of  Paul’s  day  was  full  of  travelers 
— some  traveling  for  an  education,  some  for  business,  some 
for  health.  Athletes  were  going  to  the  great  games,  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  various  shrines,  musicians  and  actors  to  the 
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festivals,  the  rich  to  fancy  watering  places,  and  the  poor 
in  search  of  employment.  Here  in  Corinth  Paul  sat  and 
preached  Christ  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  all  classes  of 
men  from  every  nation  under  heaven  heard  the  good 
news  of  salvation. 

Then,  too,  Corinth  was  considered  as  an  outcast  city 
because  of  the  low  caste  of  so  many  of  her  citizens  and 
visitors.  Like  Daphne,  Corinth  was  a  synonym  of  evil, 
but  Corinth  was  much  lower  down  the  scale.  Here  was 
Paul’s  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  not  only  the  individual 
but  also  the  community.  The  Christianizing  of  Corinth 
was,  in  one  respect,  like  the  conversion  of  Paul  himself; 
it  can  be  explained  only  by  Divine  Grace.  And  the  Chris- 
tion  church  he  founded  at  Corinth  became  a  gigantic  light¬ 
house  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediterranean  and  cast  its 
spiritual  rays  from  Caesaria  on  the  East  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  on  the  West. 

As  a  key  city,  Ephesus  in  Asia  was  very  similar  to 
Corinth.  Its  political  and  its  commercial  importance  were 
great ;  for  it  was  the  gateway  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  its  temple  of  Diana  was  one  of  the  greatest  shrines 
of  the  empire.  What  has  been  said  of  the  element  of 
travel  in  Corinth  can  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  Ephesus 
except  that  the  amount  of  commerce  here  was  somewhat 
less.  But  the  combination  of  Paul’s  year  and  a  half  at 
Corinth  and  his  two  years  at  Ephesus  enabled  him  to  meet 
so  many  peoples  from  so  many  places  that  these  two  stop¬ 
overs  were  almost  as  beneficial  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  as  a  trip  through  the  empire  would  have  been. 

Of  the  four  greatest  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Paul  labored  for  a  goodly  time  in  all  except 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  efficacy  of  Paul’s  method  of 
working  in  these  chief  cities  of  the  various  provinces  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  where  we 
find  that  in  the  short  time  between  Paul’s  labors  and 
John’s  exile,  the  Ephesian  church  had  expanded  to  catch 
all  the  lesser  strategic  cities  of  the  province. 

In  addition  to  dividing  the  empire  into  various  provinces 
Rome  had  also  subdivided  each  province  into  various 
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smaller  units  for  administrative  purposes,  much  as  we 
divide  a  state  into  congressional  districts,  counties,  etc. 
Whenever  any  one  of  these  lesser  administrative  units 
was  important  enough,  Paul  would  labor  there  also  in  its 
chief  city.  These  cities  were,  in  fact,  of  similar  kind  to 
a  provincial  capital,  but  smaller  in  scope  of  power  and 
influence. 

Pisidian  Antioch  is  an  example  of  such  a  smaller  ad¬ 
ministrative  capital.  Augustus  had  planted  there  a  colony 
(Colonia  Antiochia  Caesaria)  from  the  famous  fifth  Gallic 
legion  “Alaudae”  of  Julius  Caesar  probably  about  25 
B.  C. — at  any  rate,  not  later  than  6  B.  C.  It  was  the 
military  center  of  six  such  colonies  which  were  established 
in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the  mountainous  portion  of 
central  Asia  Minor  and  it  thus  became  the  administrative 
center  of  that  region  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Galatia. 

In  addition  to  this  strong  Roman  element  in  the  city 
there  was  also  a  large  local  native  population ;  for  the  land 
in  and  about  the  colony  had  formerly  been  the  temple 
property  of  the  god  Mem  Askaenos,  whose  important 
shrine  was  near  the  city.  There  was  also  a  third  element, 
namely  the  Jewish  population,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Seleucid  foundations  in  Phrygia. 

Thus  by  working  in  this  city  Paul  had  an  opportunity 
to  evangelize  the  southern  portion  of  Galatia  with  its  three 
types  of  population,  because  Pisidian  Antioch  was  the 
administrative  center  for  that  “regio.”  Although  he  was 
persecuted  on  his  first  visit  here,  he  was  later  permitted 
to  return  and  accomplish  his  task  of  establishing  a  church. 

Cities  of  similar  political  and  economic  importance  in 
Greece  were  Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  The  latter  was 
more  important  than  Philippi,  for  it  was  the  administra¬ 
tive  center  for  one  of  the  four  districts  of  Macedonia  and 
was  also  the  home  of  the  governor.  In  a  commercial  way 
both  were  very  strategically  located  along  the  Egnation 
road,  which  was  the  only  passageway  across  the  Grecian 
peninsula  other  than  Corinth.  Paul's  desire  to  labor  per¬ 
sonally  in  these  cities  was  frustrated  by  riots,  but  never¬ 
theless  he  was  able  to  plant  an  important  church  in  each 
before  he  was  driven  out. 
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If  circumstance  compelled  Paul  to  labor  in  cities  of  still 
smaller  size  and  influence,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  so 
until  a  new  and  better  fleld  of  labor  was  opened.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  driven  out  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  he  journeyed 
to  a  smaller  administrative  and  commercial  center,  namely 
Iconium;  when  persecuted  here  he  journeyed  on  still  far¬ 
ther  to  the  smaller  city  of  Lystra,  the  most  distant  of  the 
six  colonies  of  which  Pisidian  Antioch  was  the  center; 
and  when  compelled  to  leave  here  he  still  journeyed  on 
until  he  came  to  Derbe,  the  frontier  city  of  the  province 
and  custom  station  on  the  Via  Sebaste. 

When  Paul’s  missionary  journeys  are  thus  traced  with 
a  view  to  discovering  why  he  chose  these  particular  cities 
to  labor  in,  one  is  led  to  conclude:  (1)  Paul  endeavored 
to  found  churches  in  the  various  provincial  capitals,  be¬ 
cause  these  cities  were  the  ideal  distributing  centers  for 
these  provinces.  (2)  If  a  province  was  very  large  (as 
Galatia)  or  contained  several  strategically  located  cities 
(as  Macedonia)  Paul  would  evangelize,  in  addition,  these 
less  important  cities.  (3)  If  emergencies  drove  him  from 
these  key  cities,  he  would  temporarily  labor  in  smaller 
flelds  as  at  Lystra  and  Berea. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Paul  was  always 
longing  to  preach  in  Rome,  the  capital  and  key  city  of 
the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  why  he  rejoiced  when  he 
was  permitted  to  labor  there,  although  a  prisoner.  The 
results  of  his  two  years’  evangelistic  work  there  are  too 
great  to  be  estimated.  The  work  of  Onesimus  in  the 
church  at  Colossae  is  just  one  instance  of  how  far  the 
influence  of  Paul’s  labors  in  Rome  extended. 

The  flnal  definite  step  in  Paul’s  plan  of  evangelizing  the 
world  in  his  own  generation  is  seen  in  his  desire  to  preach 
in  Spain,  the  chief  distributing  center  of  the  western  part 
of  the  empire.  Thus  Paul’s  labors  and  plans  reached 
around  the  Mediterranean  sea  from  Palestine  through 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  if  longer 
life  had  been  allotted  to  him,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would 
have  completed  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  via 
Africa,  and  would  thus  have  organized  the  whole  Roman 
Empire? 
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WERE  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  WRITTEN  BY 

S.  PAUL? 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  A.  H.  SAYCE,  LL.D. 

QUEENS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

I  MUST  begin  with  an  apology.  I  am  not  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  critic;  what  Biblical  work  I  have  done  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  ask  why  I  should  venture  upon  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  domain.  But  both  Old  and  New  Testament  stu¬ 
dents  are  confronted  by  much  the  same  questions  and 
problems,  and  a  sane  and  sound  critical  method  must  be 
alike  in  both  cases.  And  one  who  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
New  Testament  “specialist,”  but  whose  literary  life  has 
been  largely  occupied  with  the  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
praisement  of  ancient  Semitic  texts  has  the  advantage 
of  approaching  the  New  Testament  text  with  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind,  undisturbed  by  the  conflicting  theories  of 
its  critics.  “Lookers  on  see  most  the  game,”  at  all  events 
when  they  have  already  had  experience  of  it  themselves, 
and  where  questions  of  authorship  and  the  like  are  in¬ 
volved  the  outsider’s  point  of  view  is  likely  not  only  to 
possess  the  freshness  of  common  sense  but  also  freedom 
from  the  shifting  influence  of  unimportant  details. 

The  main  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  has  been  the 
difference  in  style  between  them  and  the  other  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle.  Considering  the  number  of  modem  writ¬ 
ers  whose  style  has  varied  not  only  at  different  periods 
in  their  lives  but  even  at  the  same  period  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  had  they  lived  in  the  Greco-Roman  age  scholars 
would  have  refused  to  believe  their  works  could  have  been 
the  products  of  the  same  pens,  the  argument  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  precarious.  And  reading  the  Pastoral  Epistles  with 
the  eyes  of  the  outsider,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  that 
the  argument  has  a  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  a  differ- 
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ence  in  style,  certainly;  but  it  is  superficial,  and  largely 
dependent  on  the  changed  conditions  in  the  inner  life  of 
Christianity  to  which  the  Epistles  bear  witness.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  struck  by  what  is  an  essential  feature 
in  the  undisputed  Epistles  of  the  Apostle,  and  what  I  do 
not  think  would  have  been  reproduced  in  the  work  of  an 
imitator.  This  is  the  want  of  logical  sequence  in  S.  Paul’s 
thought ;  he  goes  off,  as  it  were,  at  a  tangent  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  which  leads  him  suddenly  and  inconsequentially 
into  a  new  train  of  ideas.  This  is  the  really  important 
characteristic  of  S.  Paul’s  “style,”  and  it  is  as  much  a 
feature  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  of  those  to  the  Romans 
or  Galatians. 

Superficially  there  are  differences,  and  if  the  Epistles 
are  genuine  these  differences  must  be  expected.  (1)  The 
Epistles  belong  to  a  later  period  in  the  Apostles’  life  than 
those  which  were  included  in  Marcion’s  collection.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  came  the  Apostle’s  acquittal  and 
restoration  to  liberty,  his  journey  to  Spain  referred  to 
by  his  contemporary  and  companion  in  Rome,  S.  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  above  all  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
Christian  Church  itself.  It  had  become  definitely  sepa¬ 
rated  and  distinguished  from  Judaism  and  was  filled  with 
teachers  and  writers  who  were  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
its  teaching  with  the  philosophies  and  cosmological  sys¬ 
tems  of  paganism.  A  new  vocabulary,  with  the  new 
modes  of  expression  resulting  from  this,  was  needed  and 
had  come  into  use. 

(2)  Then  S.  Paul’s  amanuensis  would  naturally  not 
have  been  the  same  as  those  of  his  earlier  Epistles.  Like 
other  writers  of  his  time,  we  know  that  he  employed  a 
secretary  and  only  for  special  purposes  appended  his  own 
name  to  what  had  been  written  (see  2  Thess.  III.  17, 
Phil.  19).  While  the  thought  was  S.  Paul’s  own,  the 
mode  of  expressing  it  in  Greek  would  have  varied  even 
more  than  is  the  case  with  the  notes  written  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  secretaries  of  cabinet  ministers  in  our  own  days. 

(3)  And  lastly,  S.  Paul  had  grown  old;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  if  we  may  judge  from  modeni  experience,  the  form 
in  which  his  thought  expressed  itself  would  have  been 
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likely  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  change.  The  fresh- 
'  ness  of  youth  was  departed,  along  with  its  illusions ;  nei¬ 
ther  S.  Paul  nor  his  converts  looked  forward  any  longer 
to  an  immediate  return  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  while  the  Church  had  become  an  organized 
body  with  permanent  institutions  and  a  fixed  place  in 
society.  The  mustard-seed  had  been  planted  and  was 
already  beginning  to  grow  into  a  tree. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  references  to  false  teachers 
and  forms  of  Christianity  in  which  Christ  became  a  mere 
philosophic  abstraction  or  a  reflection  of  the  Babylonian 
god  Bel  are  the  references  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  litur¬ 
gical  forms  which  had  already  become  established  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Time  after  time  appeal  is  made 
to  “the  word,”  a  term  which  had  already  become  so  con¬ 
ventionalized  as  to  be  used  without  any  adjuncts  such 
as  “word  of  God,”  or  “word  of  truth.”  “To  be  believed 
is  the  word,  and  worthy  of  entire  acceptation  that:  ‘Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Now  to  the 
king  of  the  eons,  immortal,  invisible,  omniscient  God  be 
honour  and  glory  eon  unto  eon :  Amen’  ”  (1  Tim.  1. 15-17) . 
The  quotation  comes  not  far  from  the  commencement  of 
the  letter,  and  the  reference  to  himself  interpolated  be¬ 
tween  the  first  words  and  the  doxology  that  followed  them 
,  and  motived  by  the  word  “sinners”  is  a  typical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  characteristic  of  S.  Paul’s  style  which  I  have 
already  described. 

'  The  next  quotation  is  from  an  ordination  service.  “To 
be  believed  is  the  word :  ‘If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work’  ”  (1  Tim.  III.  1).  There 
was,  it  would  seem,  already  an  “ordinal”  with  a  fixed 
form  of  words  which  was  recognized  throughout,  at  all 
events,  the  Gentile  churches  of  the  Christian  world.  It 
is  probable  that  in  VI.  11,  we  have  another  quotation  from 
the  same  service.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  in  VI.  15, 16, 
we  find  another  doxology,  possibly  part  of  a  h3rmn  or 
canticle,  which  is  parallel  to  the  doxology  in  I.  17.  “The 
form”  or  “formula  of  sound  words”  alluded  to  in  2  Tim. 
I.  13,  may  also  have  been  embodied  in  the  liturgy. 

In  2  Tim.  II.  11-13  we  again  have  a  fragmentary  quo- 
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tation  from  a  fixed  service :  “To  be  believed  is  the  word : 

.  .  for  if  we  die  with  [Him],  we  shall  also  live  with 
[Him] ;  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  [Him] ; 
if  we  deny  [Him] ,  He  also  will  deny  us ;  if  we  disbelieve. 
He  remains  to  be  believed ;  He  cannot  deny  Himself/  ” 
Here  it  is  only  the  second  part  of  a  passage  which  must 
have  been  well  known  to  his  correspondents  that  is  quoted 
by  S.  Paul. 

Along  with  fixed  liturgical  forms  there  had  grown  up 
a  number  of  words  and  expressions  with  a  fixed  technical 
sense  unknown  or  unrecognized  outside  the  Christian 
circle.  One  of  those  is  the  expression  “that  day,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  Last  Day,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles. 

All  this  implies  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Gentile  Church  than  that  at  which  the  book  of  Acts  sud¬ 
denly  breaks  off.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  new  world  to 
which  we  are  introduced.  There  is  no  longer  the  belief 
that  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  in  the  immediate 
future;  Christianity  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  offshoot  of  Judaism  and  the  Roman  official  has  already 
begun  to  look  upon  it  as  a  separate  and  more  dangerous 
form  of  religion.  That  there  was  such  a  second  period 
in  the  life  of  S.  Paul  is  testified  by  contemporaneous  evi¬ 
dence.  Clemens  Romanus — S.  Clement  of  Rome — states 
explicitly  that  the  Apostle  was  able  to  carry  out  his  cher¬ 
ished  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Spain  and  the  western 
border  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  S.  Clement  was  not 
only  his  younger  contemporary,  but  also  a  resident  in 
Rome.  That  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  by 
S.  Paul  is  expressly  stated  by  Irenaeus,  and  Irenaeus  was 
acquainted  with  Polycarp,  the  friend  of  Ignatius,  whose 
birth  is  placed  by  Lightfoot  about  40  A.  D.,  less  than 
ten  years  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
Polycarp  himself  was  martyred  at  the  age  of  86,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero. 
It  is  true  that  Marcion,  who  formed  the  first  collection 
of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  did  not  include  in  it  the  Pastoral 
Letters ;  early  Christian  writers  ascribe  this  to  his  heret¬ 
ical  opinions,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  writ- 
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ten  as  they  were  to  private  individuals,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  copies  of  them.  He  failed  to  obtain  copies  even 
of  all  the  Apostles'  circular  letters ;  at  all  events  we  know 
of  one  at  least  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  last  four  verses  appended  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  belong  to  another  which  has  been  lost. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  thus  vouched 
for  by  a  continuous  tradition.  And  it  is  not  only  in  secular 
history  that  the  truthfulness  of  tradition  has  been  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  scientific  archaeology. 
Recent  discoveries  at  Rome  have  shown  that  early  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  also  is  as  trustworthy  as  early  tradition 
has  been  proved  to  be  elsewhere.  It  is  only  last  winter, 
for  instance,  that  excavations  under  the  mediaeval  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  have  confirmed  the  old  tradition  that 
the  bodies  of  the  Apostles  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter  were  re¬ 
moved  from  their  original  resting-places  during  the  Va¬ 
lerian  persecution  (A.  D.  258)  and  secretly  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  in  a  catacomb  above  which  the  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  now  stands.  Below  the  floor  of  the 
church  have  been  found  the  remains  of  a  basilica  built 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  under  that  again 
the  rooms  of  a  private  house  from  the  dining-room  of 
which  a  stair  descended  to  a  catacomb  containing  Chris- 
tion  sarcophagi.  A  long  passage  led  from  this  to  a  niche¬ 
like  chamber  by  the  side  of  a  well,  the  walls  of  the  passage 
being  covered  i  with  the  inscriptions  of  devout  pilgrims 
who  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  came  to  pray  beside 
the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  after  partaking  of  a  “re- 
frigeratio”  or  “agape”  in  the  dining-room  above.  We 
can  no  longer,  therefore,  refuse  to  believe  that  the  bodies 
removed  by  Constantine  from  San  Sebastiano  to  his  new 
basilica  in  the  Vatican  were  really  those  of  the  two  Apos¬ 
tles  and  that  consequently  they  still  rest  in  the  sepulchre 
that  he  made  for  them  under  what  is  now  the  floor  of 
St.  Peter’s  Cathedral. 


CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  PROF.  A.  E.  TAYLOR’S 

THEISM 

REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

IRVINE,  SCOTLAND 

In  the  last  and  newly  published  volume  (XII)  of  the 
Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  appears 
a  lengthy  article  on  “Theism”  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  on 
which  I  feel  impelled  to  make  some  critical  observations. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  introductory  portions,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  theistic  philos¬ 
ophy  if  Prof.  Taylor  had  spoken  of  “a  single  supreme 
Being,”  instead  of  “a  single  supreme  reality”  (p.  261). 
If  the  theism  of  Plato  was,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  not 
complete,  it  was  yet  in  its  way  real.  Prof.  Taylor  might, 
with  a  firmer  hand,  have  shown  how,  for  Plato  as  a  tran¬ 
scendental!  st,  God  is  essentially  separate  from  all  created 
things.  Plato,  as  theist,  even  holds  that  God  cannot  mix 
with  man,  and  his  dualism  decisively  separates  spirit 
from  matter.  God  is  to  him  a  personal  Being  whose  sub¬ 
stance  stands  at  an  infinite  remove  from  material  or  cre¬ 
ated  substance.  So,  whether  Zeller  is  right  or  not  in 
saying  that  Plato  never  really  faced  the  question  of  God’s 
personality,  Plato’s  faith  in  a  personal  Deity  as  the  su¬ 
preme  Maker  of  the  universe  must  be  held  as  theistic, 
after  every  allowance  for  picturesque  language.  ‘Likeness 
to  God’  was,  in  his  view,  man’s  prerogative  and  moral 
duty.  Man’s  moral  relationship  had  a  modifying  effect 
on  Plato’s  doctrine  of  transcendence. 

Prof.  Taylor  appears  content  to  be  quite  uncritical  of 
Neo  Platonism,  which  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  attitude. 
He  says  Neo  Platonism  is  “strictly  creationist,”  in  the 
sense  that  it  holds  “the  causal  dependence  of  evenrthing” 
upon  God.  It  is  creationist  in  a  sense  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  of  true  theism — in  that  of  necessary  and  involun¬ 
tary  overflow,  on  the  part  of  an  imperfectly  self-compre- 
hending  and  somewhat  inharmonious  Deity,  not  in  the 
sense  of  freely  willed,  deliberate  action.  It  replaces  the 
creation  theory  of  Plato  by  an  evolution,  from  the  Supreme 
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One  to  the  lowest  forms  of  matter,  which  is  no  result  of 
Divine  Will,  as  in  theism.  It  is  not  emanative  in  the  pan¬ 
theistic  sense,  but,  in  its  wholly  unrelated  One,  it  lacks 
all  power  of  consistent  maintenance  of  the  origin  of  the 
multiple  from  the  One.  That  this  wholly  unrelated  One 
has  yet  to  be  conceived  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is 
an  irrationality  and  absurdity  which  evokes  no  criticism 
from  Prof.  Taylor. 

He  says  (p.  266)  Neo  Platonism  “worked  out  for  the 
first  time  a  thoroughgoing  metaphysical  theism  which 
provided  the  philosophical  basis  for  the  Christian  theism 
of  the  whole  Middle  Ages.”  Well,  it  was  “metaphysical” 
enough,  with  the  drawback  of  being  inferior  to  Plato  in 
ethical  and  religious  points  of  view.  One  might  infer 
from  Prof.  Taylor’s  statement  that  Christian  theology  was 
hugely  indebted  to  this  “theism.”  But  I  think  a  different 
opinion  will  be  formed  by  anyone  who  studies,  with  any 
depth  and  care,  the  effects  of  Neo  Platonic  thought  on 
Christian  theism  from  Augustine  (inclusive)  to  Fenelon 
(inclusive).  From  the  pure  standpoint  of  philosophical 
system,  I  gfive  the  systems  of  Plotinus  and  of  Proclus  every 
credit  for  constructive  power  and  ability.  I  say  “systems,” 
for  my  theistic  instincts  do  not  admit  of  my  calling  them 
“theisms.”  These  systems  were,  historically,  presented  in 
opposition  to  Christian  theism,  and  were  successful  in 
achieving  their  own  destruction.  Their  influence  on  the 
Christian  theism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  somewhat 
less  direct,  less  wholesale,  and  less  consistent  affair  than 
might  be  supposed  from  Prof.  Taylor’s  statement.  What 
he  calls  the  “superficially  Christianized  version”  given 
by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  belonged  to  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  had  a  much  greater  part  in  propagating  the  Neo- 
Platonist  positions  than  might  be  supposed.  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  in  the  8th  century,  carried  on  the  Neo  Platonist 
theology  of  negation.  Erigena,  in  the  9th  century,  was 
deeply  influenced  by  Dionysius,  who  so  largely  followed 
Proclus.  Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas,  both  of  the  13th 
century,  were  deeply  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Dio¬ 
nysius.  But,  independent  as  Scotus  Erigena  might  be, 
his  mystical  pantheism  was  without  effect.  And,  on  a 
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broadly  taken  estimate,  Christian  thought  was,  from  the 
6th  century  up  into  the  12th,  practically  free  from  in¬ 
fluence  by  other  systems  of  thought  of  any  importance. 
And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  how  much  Neo-Platonism 
itself  owed  to  Aristotle.  Anselm,  who  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  and  who  was  the  greatest  theo¬ 
logian  of  the  time  before  Aquinas,  was  not  a  Neo-Platonist 
but  merely  a  Platonist  of  moderate  type.  Abelard,  of 
course,  was  a  reconciler  of  Neo-Platonist  conceptions, 
from  which  the  Arabian  Aristotelians,  Avicenna  and 
Averroes,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  were  not  free. 
But  the  mediaeval  theology  of  Anselm,  Aquinas,  and 
others,  consisted  pretty  much  of  Augustinianism  reduced 
to  Scholastic  form,  and  it  was  his  blending  of  Augustine 
and  Aristotle  that  gave  Aquinas  his  significance.  Of  real 
philosophy  alongside  theology,  there  was  none  up  to  the 
end  of  the  12th  century.  But  this  was  followed  by  the 
golden  13th  century. 

Prof.  Taylor  says  that  Neo-Platonism,  in  making  the 
One,  Who  is  “beyond  being,”  its  God,  “is  committed  to 
theism  as  against  pantheism”  (p.  267).  This  I  can  only 
regard  as  a  very  misleading  and  erroneous  statement. 
If  it  had  been  committed  to  “deism,”  I  could  have  under¬ 
stood  it,  for  in  its  absolutely  unrelated  One,  who  is  yet 
in  inexplicable  fashion  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  not 
further  burdened  with  responsibility  for  them,  Neo-Plato¬ 
nism  is  deism  of  the  deepest  dye.  But  “theism”  it  certainly 
is  not.  An  absolutely  transcendent,  wholly  unrelated  One, 
above  all  being,  above  all  knowledge,  and  above  all  predi¬ 
cation,  is  assuredly  not  the  God  of  “theism.”  It  does  not 
even  conform  to  Prof.  Taylor’s  own  definition  of  “theism,” 
in  which  the  single  supreme  reality  “has  the  characters 
(sic)  of  being  intrinsically  complete,  or  perfect,”  and  is 
“an  adequate  object  of  unqualified  adoration  or  worship.” 
For  the  point  is,  that  we  are  not  allowed  by  Neo-Platonism 
to  know  that  the  One  has  any  characters — either  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  thought,  or  will:  we  are  not  allowed  to  know, 
or  think,  or  predicate,  anything  about  this  Ineffable  One. 
What  pretense  can  there  be  of  “unqualified  adoration  or 
worship” — or  of  any  adoration  or  worship  at  all — of  such 
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an  utterly  unknown  and  unthinkable  xl  Plotinus  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  “we  refuse  to  attribute  Being  to  the  One, 
in  order  to  avoid  establishing  a  relation  between  Him 
and  derivative  beings.”  Thus  is  the  religious  relation 
which  theism  postulates  blotted  out.  Damascus,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  School,  and  who  should  know  something 
of  its  interpretation,  says :  “As  numerous  as  is  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals  by  partition,  so  numerous  also  is  that 
principle  of  unity  by  universal  impartibility.  For  it  is 
not  One,  as  a  minimum  is  one — according  to  what  Speu- 
sippus  seemed  to  say — ^but  it  is  One,  as  being  all  things.” 
Not  much  theism  there.  Neo-Platonism  has,  in  my  view, 
a  deistic  head,  joined  to  a  pantheistic  body,  for  the  pan¬ 
theistic  elements  in  its  speculations  are  beyond  all  doubt. 
But  genuine  theism  it  is  not:  it  is  a  much  too  eclectic 
compound  for  that.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  futile  and 
fallacious  thing  to  suppose  that,  because  God  is  in  Neo- 
Platonism  “the  absolute  prius  of  everything”  (p.  266), 
any  security  for  theism  has  been  gained  from  that  fact. 
For  if,  as  in  Neo-Platonism,  the  Deity  created  out  of  His 
own  superabundance — that  is,  out  of  His  nature,  not  by 
His  will,  as  in  theism — the  world  of  such  overflow  would 
be  of  His  own  essence,  and  give  rise  to  an  essential  pan¬ 
theism.  Only,  it  would  not  be  a  pantheism  in  which  He 
was  absorbed  in  the  world,  since  the  overflow  was  only 
of  His  over-plenitude.  But  it  would  be  one  in  which  God 
was  the  sole  Being  in  the  universe — ^the  only  real  exist¬ 
ence.  And  the  Neo-Platonic  systems  are  not  without  this 
very  tendency.  They  tend  to  view  life,  as  a  whole,  as 
impersonal.  The  chasm  between  the  Primal  One  and  the 
flnite  being  could  be  transcended  only  by  the  absorption 
of  the  finite  being  in  the  Infinite  under  conditions  in  which 
the  individual  personality  finally  lost  all  consciousness 
in  sinking  into  the  All  One.  Thus  was  the  religious  rela¬ 
tion  blotted  out  at  this  end  of  the  systems  also.  Hence 
I  cannot  regard  these  systems  as  furnishing  a  genuine 
“theism,”  and  I  agree  with  that  solid  body  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  theological  opinion  by  which  they  have  never 
been  so  regarded.  They  were  dynamic  pantheism. 

Again,  Prof.  Taylor's  treatment  of  the  Ontological  argu- 
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ment  in  its  latest  stages  does  not  seem  to  me  very  satis¬ 
factory,  being,  in  fact,  unhistorical  and  unscientific.  He 
treats  the  argument  in  the  usual  unthinking  way  which 
supposes  it  to  have  received  its  death-blow  from  Kant. 
But  why  is  Prof.  Taylor  content  to  have  Kant  overthrow 
the  Anselmic  and  Cartesian  proofs,  and  never  go  on  to 
inquire  why  Kant  did  not  support  the  argument  on  his 
own  account?  There  is  no  discussion  as  to  whether  Kant 
himself,  consistently,  or  inconsistently — ^the  latter  many 
have  held — with  his  own  positions,  rejected  the  theory. 
Hence  neither  Kant's  strength,  nor  Kant’s  weakness,  in 
the  matter,  is  brought  out  as  might  have  been  done.  Nor 
is  Hegel’s  form  of  the  argument  discussed — a  form  which 
was  extreme,  and  hindered  the  argument  which,  in  other 
respects,  Hegel  helped  by  his  support.  The  great  labour 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  argument  by  German,  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  American  thinkers  in  the  19th  century  are  passed 
over  in  silence  in  very  unhistorical  fashion,  for  that  cen¬ 
tury,  too,  is  history.  This' is  an  unscientific  procedure 
also,  for  the  ontological  argument  is  the  argument  as  it 
exists  today,  in  the  best  formulations  of  it,  not  in  the 
time  of  Anselm  or  of  Kant.  No  theory  of  science  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  first  and  crudest  projections,  but  in  its  per¬ 
fected  or  final  form;  why  then  is  theology  to  be  subjected 
to  different,  and  unscientific,  procedure  ?  The  ontological 
argument  in  its  perfected  form  is  never  even  stated  by 
Prof.  Taylor,  much  less  discussed  by  him,  which  is  rather 
disappointing. 

Prof.  Taylor’s  article,  in  whole,  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  discursive  reasoning,  but,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
that  kind  of  writing,  insights  are  fewer  than  might  have 
been  expected.  His  theism  is  abstract  rather  than  vital. 
But  theism  has  suffered  so  much  from  anaemic  theisms 
that  Prof.  Taylor  would  have  given  more  cause  for  grati¬ 
tude  if  he  had  done  something  more  to  exhibit  theism  in 
its  vitality  and  essentialness.  He  has  taken  all  too  little 
account  of  the  seductiveness  of  modern  pantheism,  which 
is  a  standing  temptation  to  the  metaphysical  mind.  That 
type  of  thought,  which  finds  its  highest  religious  idea  in 
the  world-idea,  with  which  the  God-idea  is  taken  to  be 
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identical,  offers  a  pantheistic  religious  content  which,  in 
varying  forms  of  presentation,  is  decidedly  anti-theistic, 
and  is  yet  proving  by  no  means  unattractive  to  many 
minds  in  all  countries.  The  positive  fullness  and  resources 
of  theism  ought  therefore  to  be  exhibited  by  any  theism 
that  is  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  today. 
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Evolutionary  Naturalism.  By  Roy  Wood  Sellars,  Ph.D. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1922. 

Price,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  when 
one  is  jaded  or  worried  the  best  relaxation  was  not  to  be 
found  in  books  that  were  too  light,  but  that  one  should 
read  something  that  w'ould  make  demands  upon  his 
thought  and  attention,  to  divert  his  mind  into  new  chan¬ 
nels.  Upon  this  principle  we  have  here  a  good  volume 
for  the  vacation  period.  It  is  a  piece  of  hard  thinking 
by  an  able  and  trained  thinker.  The  reasoning,  however, 
is  lucid ;  the  style  is  clear,  though  there  is  some  repitition ; 
and  the  work  is  readable. 

With  the  philosophical  position  here  presented  we  have 
little  sympathy,  but  we  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  defended.  Professor  Sellars  seems  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  New  Realists  but  differs  from 
them  in  one  important  point:  “that  we  do  not  intuit 
physical  reality  but  only  have  knowledge  of  it”  (p.  50), 
that  “the  content  of  which  we  are  aware  is  clearly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  physical  existent  with  which  it  was  erst¬ 
while  identified,  though  it  is  in  causal  relation  with  it” 
(p.  27) .  On  the  basis  of  this  theory  of  knowledge,  a  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  philosophy  fol¬ 
lows.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  uncompromising  Nat¬ 
uralism.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  makes  good  his 
contention,  as  against  Neo-Realism.  He  is  probably  in 
greater  danger  of  a  flank  attack  from  the  Idealists.  States 
of  consciousness  and  sense  data  are  the  objects  of  imme¬ 
diate  awareness,  while  material  things  are  known  only 
mediately;  yet  these  material  things  are  the  real  things, 
and  the  thinking  self  is  but  a  function  of  the  brain,  which 
cannot  be  intuited — and  it  is  the  thinking  self  which  thus 
affirms  its  own  virtual  annihilation.  The  starting  point 
is  assumed  and  then  destroyed.  It  may  be  replied  that 
if  the  thesis  of  this  book  were  true,  namely  that 
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in  the  progress  of  evolution  matter  has  finally  reached 
the  stage  of  selfconsciousness,  our  knowledge  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  would  necessarily  be  just  what  it  is,  mediate  and 
not  immediate.  But  this  would  nevertheless  mean  that 
evolution  has  produced  a  thinking  apparatus  which  gives 
a  distorted  view  of  reality  and  of  its  own  origin,  and  we 
prefer  some  theory  which  does  not  carry  such  awkward 
implications. 

The  crucial  chapter  of  the  book,  at  least  to  one  who,  like 
the  reviewer,  must  confess  that  he  is  “theologically  in¬ 
clined,"  is  that  which  deals  with  “The  Mind-Body  Prob¬ 
lem."  Here  our  author  flatly  denies  the  dualism  of  mind 
and  body.  “Mental  processes  are  brain  processes"  (p. 
302) .  He  acknowledges  that  “it  is  impossible  to  pass  from 
knowledge  of  neural  structure  to  any  specific  psychical 
content,"  but  asks,  “Why  should  we  expect  such  an  im¬ 
possible  inference?"  The  thesis  which  Professor  Sellars 
claims  to  have  established  is,  that  “the  livitig  organism, 
when  properly  and  adequately  conceived,  includes  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  characteristic,  internal  feature  of  the 
functioning  neuronic  system"  (p.  316).  Another  state¬ 
ment  is  this,  “In  thinking  proper  we  have  to  do  with  pro¬ 
cesses  of  a  higher  level  involving  activities  of  comparison, 
abstraction  and  rearrangement"  (p.  308) .  It  is  not  merely 
that  we  think  by  means  of  the  brain;  our  thinking  is 
the  functioning  of  the  brain.  Yet  it  is  insisted  that  this 
is  not  materialism.  The  difference  seems  to  us,  however, 
largely  verbal.  Perhaps  this  system  leaves  a  little  more 
room  for  human  freedom.  But  there  can  be  no  such 
things  as  spirits  (p.  268).  Values  are  responses  of  the 
organism.  And  belief  in  God  and  in  immortality  appa¬ 
rently  is  out  of  the  question.  Such  a  philosophy  is  to  us 
tragic  in  its  hopelessness.  But,  look  ye!  This  book  itself 
merely  records  the  functionings  of  a  mass  of  organized 
cerebral  matter,  and  the  logic  of  its  pages  has  convinced 
us  that  such  neural  integrations  are  not  to  be  trusted — 
at  least  in  this  case! 


J.  E.  WiSHART. 
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The  Religion  op  The  Psalms.  By  J.  M.  Powis  Smith. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1922.  Price, 

$1.76. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Smith  may 
be  expected  to  show  ripe  and  thorough  scholarship,  exact 
thinking,  clear  style,  and  withal  a  somewhat  radical  crit¬ 
ical  position.  All  these  qualities  are  exhibited  in  this  ad¬ 
mirable  little  book  on  the  Psalms.  The  basis  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  “The 
Hymn  Book  of  the  Second  Temple.”  Hymn  books  are 
devotional,  and  their  theology  is  usually  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  the  worshiping  congregation ;  moreover,  they 
are  revised  in  accordance  with  new  views,  and  additional 
matter  is  often  incorporated  in  old  classics — and  these 
things  were  true,  it  is  held,  of  the  post-exile  manual  of 
praise.  It  is  allowed  that  the  “I”  in  these  lyrics  fre¬ 
quently  represents  the  nation  of  Israel,  but  the  view  that 
Ihere  are  no* songs  in  the  collection  which  reflect  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  aspirations  of  individuals,  is  strongly  com¬ 
bated.  In  the  section  devoted  to  “The  Sweet  Singer  of 
Israel,”  the  influence  of  David  upon  the  book  which  tra¬ 
ditionally  bears  his  name,  is  rather  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  “Since  David  was  as  we  have  recognized  both  a 
poet  and  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  since  a  tradition  of 
psalm  writing  has  attached  itself  to  his  name,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  he  actually  did  write  some  religious  songs. 
It  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not  done  so.  And  it  may 
indeed  be  that  some  of  his  psalms  are  actually  in  the 
Psalter.  But  if  so,  they  have  undergone  so  great  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  that  David  himself  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  identifying  his  literary  offspring.”  .  .  .  “Hence  it  is 
little  more  than  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  original  Davidic  elements  in  the  Psalter”  (pp.  60-61). 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  “Suffering  and  Song,” 
to  “The  Psalms  and  Immortality,”  and  to  “The  Idea  of 
God  in  the  Psalms.”  The  author  finds  the  thought  of  the 
future  life  only  in  the  Seventy-Third  Psalm.  There  is 
much  in  Professor  Smith’s  volume  which  we  regard  as 
extreme,  but  those  who  differ  from  him  most  widely  will 
find  his  discussion  stimulating  and  illuminating.  Is  it 
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meant  to  be  stated  (p.  47)  that  David  married  Bathsheba 
before  leaving  Hebron? 

J.  E.  WISHART. 

The  Psychic  Health  of  Jesus.  By  Walter  E.  Bundy, 

Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922. 

Price,  $3.00. 

“Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou 
also  be  like  unto  him.”  These  words  of  Old  Testament 
wisdom  come  to  one’s  mind,  as  one  begins  to  read  this 
book.  The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  was  mentally  deranged 
in  any  degree,  is  not  only  so  revolting  to  Christian  rever¬ 
ence  but  so  innately  absurd  that  one  wonders  whether 
it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  give  it  the  honor  of  a  refuta¬ 
tion.  We  are  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  the  author 
has  made  out  a  case  for  such  a  discussion  as  he  undertakes. 
Psychology  is  now  in  the  air,  and  it  seems  that  there  is 
an  extensive  literature,  though  scarcely  any  of  it  is  in 
English,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  psy¬ 
chological  abnormality  of  the  Master.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  perhaps  the  other  half  of  the  wise  man’s  aphorism 
is  applicable,  “Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest 
he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.”  Such  a  treatise  as  this 
may  be  needed — once.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
more  than  that  would  be  a  work  of  supererrogation. 

There  is  one  obvious  merit  that  can  be  claimed  for  this 
book.  It  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  thorough  mastery  of 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  To  achieve  such 
mastery  must  have  been  no  small,  task.  To  refer  to  only 
one  book,  the  work  of  Binet-Sangle  contains  four  volumes, 
and  from  the  extracts  here  given,  we  fancy  that  Professor 
Bundy  would  sympathize  profoundly  with  the  Italian 
criminal  who,  according  to  Macaulay’s  story,  being  suf¬ 
fered  to  choose  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys,  tried 
the  history,  but  finally  gave  it  up  and  went  to  the  oar. 
We  may  well  express  our  gratitude  to  the  man  who  has 
performed  this  labor  of  Hercules. 

We  rather  feel,  however,  that  the  author  has  been 
unduly  impressed  by  the  writers  with  whom  he  deals. 
He  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  His  book  is  full 
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of  citations  and  we  have  often  wished,  especially  in  the 
constructive  part  of  his  work,  that  he  would  give  us  more 
of  his  own  thought  and  fewer  quotations  from  his  authori¬ 
ties.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have 
here  the  material  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  rather 
than  a  thorough  discussion,  but  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
that  fault.  Indeed  Professor  Bundy,  in  our  opinion,  takes 
his  opponents  entirely  too  seriously.  He  writes  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  them.  A  great  part  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  exposition  of  their  views  and  it  shows  ex¬ 
haustive  research,  but  the  argument  for  the  defense 
strikes  us  as  quite  timid  and  halting. 

Our  author  has  taken  fright  at  the  charge  of  abnor¬ 
mality  in  our  Lord’s  life.  We  hope  we  do  not  do  him 
injustice  when  we  say  that  his  method  of  defense  seems 
to  be  to  eliminate  even  the  extraordinary  from  the  records 
of  that  life.  His  opponents  have  based  many  of  their 
charges,  especially  the  charge  that  the  Master  was  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  with  his  own  ego,  upon  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  so  it  is  thrown  overboard.  We  suggest  that  the  be¬ 
lieving  church  has  always  had  a  very  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  ego-centric  statements,  namely  that 
Jesus  was,  not  abnormal,  but  supernormal,  divine.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  criticism  has  something  to  say  here,  and  that 
the  narrative  of  the  beloved  disciple  present  some  peculiar 
problems.  But  when  a  writer  refuses  it  virtually  all 
historical  standing,  when  he  speaks  of  the  “long  drawn- 
out  pointless  discourses  about  his  own  person  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  Father,’’  above  all  when  this  writer  permits 
himself  to  say,  “It  is  only  by  the  rejection  of  most  of  the 
Johannine  words  and  some  of  the  Johannine  acts,  of  Jesus, 
that  his  psychic  soundness  can  be  saved’’  (p.  129),  we  are 
compelled  to  remark,  with  apologies  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  the  criticism  is  a  terrible  one — ^for  the  critic. 

But  the  process  of  elimination  to  which  the  sources  for 
our  Lord’s  life  are  subjected,  does  not  end  here.  The 
synoptics  come  next,  and  they  are  purged  of  material 
difficult  to  handle  from  the  point  of  the  view  of  this  book, 
under  the  leadership  of  radical  scholars  whose  reasonings 
are  often  quite  subjective  and  whose  vagaries  have 
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brought  undeserved  discredit  upon  legitimate  criticism. 
The  author  is  thus  prepared  to  deal  with  the  facts  and 
incidents  at  which  the  psychological  writers  with  whom 
he  deals  have  taken  offense. 

We  are  not  always  quite  sure  of  the  point  which  is  being 
defended  in  this  hesitating  apologetic,  but  we  sum  up  a 
few  main  items  as  we  grasp  them!  As  to  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  at  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
actually  historical.  The  baptism  was  a  real  incident,  but 
the  experience,  including  the  voice  from  heaven,  was  the 
private  and  personal  experience  of  Jesus.  The  tempta¬ 
tions  are  “not  to  be  understood  as  a  single  situation  and 
struggle  of  soul,”  but  as  “a  reflective  and  reminiscent 
review  of  conflicts  in  Jesus*  consciousness  which  had  been 
repeatedly  repulsed  in  the  past.**  Discussing  the  alleged 
alienation  of  his  family,  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  foes  regarded  him  as  an  alien,  but 
it  is  added  that  whether  these  contemporary  judgments 
were  correct  is  quite  a  different  question  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  this  study  as  a  whole.  The  Transfigura¬ 
tion  is  an  experience  of  the  disciples,  who  saw  the  vision, 
and  not  of  Jesus ;  but  there  is  a  probability  that  it  is  not 
an  incident  from  the  historical  life  of  the  Master  but  a 
resurrection  appearance.  The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  is 
apocryphal  and  legendary.  In  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
Jesus  was  accepting  and  acting  the  role  of  the  old  proph¬ 
ets.  The  agony  in  the  Garden  was  normal  and  natural, 
but  the  account  of  the  bloody  sweat  and  the  angelic  visit 
is  rejected  on  textual  grounds.  Such  are  some  of  the  lines 
of  defense  of  this  volume. 

To  us  the  discussion  is  most  disappointing.  The  Jesus 
whom  it  vindicates  is  not  the  Jesus  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope.  We  are  not  greatly  interested  in  a  rehabilitation 
of  such  a  mere  shadow  of  the  divine  Christ. 

If  we  may  refer  to  mere  matters  of  taste,  the  book  has 
some  faults  of  style,  the  most  venial  of  which  is  the  split¬ 
ting  of  the  infinitive.  German  words  and  German  idioms 
abound.  The  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  is 
rich  enough  to  express  the  conception  of  Weltanschaung, 
and  the  favorite  phrase,  “life-of-Jesus  research,**  is  not 
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English;  it  is  an  awkward  translation — we  had  almost 
said  transliteration — of  the  Teutonic  Leben  Jesu  For- 
schung.  We  have  no  such  perfect  participle  as  “bursted” 
(p.  249).  But  these  are  slight  faults.  The  radical  defect 
of  the  book  is  that  it  professes  to  be  a  defense  and  is  in 
reality  a  surrender.  If  such  a  work  is  demanded,  it  should 
be  written  by  one  who  will  dare  to  take  up  the  impudent 
challenges  of  Rasmussen  and  Binet-Sangl4,  who  will  not 
be  so  afraid  of  the  charge  of  abnormality  that  he  will 
seek  to  eliminate  the  super>normal  and  the  divine,  who 
will  vindicate  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who  was 
also  the  Jesus  of  Paul  and  the  Jesus  whose  unmistakable 
features  appear  in  the  Synoptics  when  criticism  deals 
fairly  with  them,  the  Jesus  of  Christian  experience  and 
Christian  hope,  the  Jesus  of  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
and  Luther.  We  have  said  above  that  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  may  be  needed.  We  must  now  add  that  in  our 
opinion  the  needed  discussion  has  not  as  yet  been  written. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

L'Evolution  Religieuse  de  Luther  jusqu'en  1515.  Par 
Henri  Strohl,  Maitre  de  Conferences.  Librairie  Istra, 
Maison  d’Edition.  Strasbourg,  1922.  Prix,  7fr.  50. 
Strasburg  is  now  a  French  city  and  the  mourning 
wreath  has  been  removed  from  her  monument  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  but  at  her  university  they  have 
evidently  not  forgotten — as  it  is  to  be  hoped  none  of  us 
have  forgotten — ^the  great  names  of  Germany.  Evidence 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  this  fine  discussion  of  the 
religious  evolution  of  Luther  up  to  a  period  ending  just 
before  he  startled  the  world  with  his  Theses.  It  is  the 
penalty  of  greatness  as  well  as  of  royalty  to  live  in  “that 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne.”  Luther  was  one 
of  the  best  loved  and  best  hated  of  men,  and  every  item  of 
information  about  his  career  has  been  subjected  to  a 
microscopic  scrutiny  by  friends  and  enemies.  The  last 
generation  has  seen  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
Reformer,  and  particularly  during  more  than  a  score  of 
years  past  a  literature,  both  hostile  and  favorable,  has 
sprung  up,  since  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  his 
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Commentary  on  Romans,  and  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Denifle  whose  explanation  of  the  career  of  the  monk 
of  Wittenberg  was  that  he  was  fiery,  passionate,  the  slave 
in  invincible  evil  tendencies,  and  that  he  created  a  doc¬ 
trine  in  harmony  with  his  own  moral  laxity.  The  author 
traces  the  course  of  the  discussions  that  followed,  show¬ 
ing  that  finally  even  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  coming 
to  repognize  that  the  Reformation  had  a  religious  origin, 
and  that  the  reasoning  which  would  make  it  the  result  of 
interested,  egoistic  and  immoral  motives,  is  really  directed 
against  religion  itself. 

This  book  then  reviews  the  life  of  young  Martin  Luther, 
period  by  period,  discussing  all  the  data  in  a  very  lucid 
manner.  It  shows  that  the  old  Protestant  tradition  must, 
in  some  few  unimportant  details,  be  modified,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  there  is  revealed  the  same  heroic  figure,  a  true  man, 
struggling  to  find  the  way  of  salvation  from  sin  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  satisfied  with  half  measures.  The  author, 
it  is  plain,  is  not  only  a  scholar  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  but  also  a 
thinker  and  a  man  of  spiritual  insight.  The  character  of 
the  great  reformer  runs  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  triumph¬ 
ant,  and  even  a  hostile  reader  must  be  strangely  pre¬ 
judiced  if  on  laying  down  a  volume  like  this  he  is  not 
ready  to  pronounce  over  Luther  the  words  with  which 
Macaulay  closes  his  life  of  Johnson,  “It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  him¬ 
self  have  called  the  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that 
he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man.” 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Historical  Fragments.  By  Leon  Legrain.  Philadelphia. 

Published  by  the  University  Museum.  1922. 

This  is  Volume  XIII  of  the  publications  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Section  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
material,  according  to  the  Introduction,  furnishes  “a  sure 
footing  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  history  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  first  Babylonian  empire — ^the 
empire  of  Hammurabi,  when  Abraham  was  a  citizen  of 
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Ur  in  Chaldaea — a  fact  that  brings  the  early  Babylonian 
to  the  level  of,  if  not  before,  the  Egyptian  chronology.” 
The  fragments  are  preceded  by  explanatory  notes,  and 
there  is  a  transliteration  and  translation.  The  autograph 
texts  are  given  in  the  appendix.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
valuable  data  for  Assyriologists  and  Archaeologists  in 
this  collection. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Bible  and  Spade,  Lectures  on  the  Bross  Foundation. 

By  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1922.  Pp.  XII  and  239; 

a  Copious  Table  of  Contents,  but  no  Index.  $1.76. 

This  book  represents  a  most  decided  advance  of  rad¬ 
ical  criticism  toward  conservative  views,  as  witness  this 
succinct  statement :  “In  Bible  study  there  is,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  a  strong  current,  almost  threatening  to  be¬ 
come  a  flood,  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  older  views” 
(p.  5).  It  is  the  most  hopeful  word  for  the  return  to 
sober  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  historical  that  has  yet 
appeared  from  those  who  have  been  reckoned  as  rather 
iconoclastic  in  Old  Testament  matters.  Yet  the  book  only 
represents  a  tendency ;  the  author  has  not  yet  broken  loose 
from  his  critical  moorings ;  so  that  there  is  in  his  book  the 
most  surprising,  sometimes  grotesque,  intermingling  of 
strongly  conservative  views  that  insist  upon  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  with  extremely  radical 
interpretation  of  other  portions  of  Scripture.  He  sets  out 
with  the  solemn  assurance  that  he  is  a  Seeker  after  truth, 
but  soon  shows  his  settled  habit  of  “amending”  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  any  unauthenticated  story  from  antiquity  or  any 
speculative  interpretation  that  may  even  verge  strongly 
upon  the  ridiculous.  Only  two  pages  after  the  statement 
quoted  above  he  gives  us  this  choice  bit  of  rationalistic  in¬ 
terpretation :  “In  Genesis,  in  the  first  volume,  the  first 
eleven  chapters,  deals  with  the  time  when  God,  having  cre¬ 
ated  the  world,  walked  and  talked  with  men,  and  they  with 
Him ;  deity  and  man  intermarried ;  man  struggled  with  and 
even  endangered  the  position  of  God ;  and  as  m3rthical  and 
semi-divine  heroes  the  span  of  men’s  lives  was  enormous. 
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.  .  .  All  beasts  are  formed  and  made  subject  to  man,  for  he 
knows  and  gives  them  their  names,  but  with  none  of  these 
can  he  mate ;  so  out  of  his  very  bones  and  flesh  is  a  help¬ 
meet  made  for  him,  and  theirs  is  all  in  the  garden.  But 
with  sex  comes  sin.  They  lose  Eden,  and  then  begins  for 
the  human  race  a  life  of  toil  and  childbearing,  of  strife 
and  envy  and  murder,  out  of  which  came  the  knowledge 
of  proper  city  building,  metallurgy,  poetry  and  music” 
(pp.  7-8,  also  67) .  That  sex  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  sin  and  that  childbearing  is  a  result  of 
sin  are  ideas  quite  sufficiently  bizarre  for  the  shady  side 
of  philosophical  speculation,  but  quite  unexpected  in  a 
clergyman  in  an  evangelical  Christian  denomination. 
Alongside  of  such  crudities  of  interpretation  may  also  be 
laid  the  s3rmbolical  interpretation  of  plain  narrative.  On 
page  13  he  informs  us  (if  such  may  be  called  informa¬ 
tion),  that  “The  continuance  of  Aramean  emigration  and 
the  purity  from  Canaanite  admixture  of  the  central  stock 
is  affirmed  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  journey  to  Mesopotamia, 
and  his  return  with  his  Aramean  wives.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adoption  of  Canaanite  units  into  the  tribes  of 
Israel  is  affirmed  in  the  story  of  the  four  tribes  who  were 
children  of  concubines.”  This  is  worthy  of  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  Pan-Babylonist. 

It  is  well  to  understand  these  inconsistencies  at  the  out¬ 
set,  but  the  statement  of  them  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
really  good  things  in  the  book,  though  they  must  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Let  us  follow  the  author  through  the  six  lectures 
which  make  the  six  chapters  of  the  book. 

Chapter  One. — The  division  of  Genesis  into  two  books 
with  seven  parts  in  the  first  and  five  parts  in  the  second 
is  an  instance  of  the  approach  to  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
Genesis.  It  is  really  a  division  of  the  book  as  it  comes 
to  us  and  not  of  some  reconstruction  of  the  book.  But 
he  makes  the  first  book  mythical  or  semi-divine  and  the 
second  book  more  nearly  human  history.  Yet  his  division 
of  the  book  as  it  stands  falls  far  below  the  simple,  natural, 
ten-fold  division  w’hich  the  book  itself  presents,  begin¬ 
ning  each  division  with  “these  are  the  generations,”  giv¬ 
ing  first  a  brief  general  account  of  the  rejected  line  of 
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descent  and  then  a  much  more  extended  and  detailed  ac-. 
count  of  the  chosen  line.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  say  who  first  called  attention  to  this  simple  and  most 
natural  division  of  Genesis.  It  must  have  been  noted  by 
scholars  in  all  ages.  But  Prof.  William  Henry  Greene 
vividly  sets  it  forth  in  his  Unity  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Peters 
missing  this  natural  analysis  thinks  that  the  author  of 
Genesis  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse  occasionally  and 
turns  back  to  get  a  fresh  start! 

He  makes  Babylonia  to  be  settled  by  a  non-Semitic  peo¬ 
ple  later  invaded  by  Semitic  people,  and  leaves  the  way 
open  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Nim¬ 
rod  civilization.  For  presenting  a  similar  view  ten  years 
ago  in  my  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical 
Criticism,  I  was  jeered  at  by  the  confreres  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  author.  Similarly  he  cordially  supports  the 
view  of  the  early  Amorite  people  on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  for  which  Professor  Clay  so  long  contended  against 
much  opposition,  but  which  is  now  gaining  acceptance 
rapidly  (p.  18).  Indeed,  Dr.  Peters  himself,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  frankly  acknowledged  his  change  of 
views  on  this  subject.  The  succession  of  non-Semitic 
people  and  Semitic  people  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine  is 
also  exactly  that  which  I  presented  in  The  Deciding  Voice 
of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,  and  he  makes 
both  of  these  Semitic  peoples,  in  Palestine  and  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Amorite,  as  so  long  contended  for  by  Professor 
Clay  (p.  20). 

Dr.  Peters'  identification  of  the  Khabiri  with  the  He¬ 
brews  in  Palestine  is  curious  and  the  most  reasonable 
yet  presented:  “Not  the  Hebrews  in  our  ordinary  re¬ 
stricted  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  whole  stock  of  which 
our  Hebrews  were  but  a  part,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Ama- 
lek,  and  certain  of  the  nomadic  or  Bedouin  people  of  the 
desert  and  of  the  desert  border.” 

The  view  which  the  author  presents  of  the  480  years 
from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
is  also  novel  and  most  interesting.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Professor  Petrie's  noting  of  the  circle  of  judgeships, 
north,  east  and  southwest  judgeships,  it  may  offer  a  com- 
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plete  explanation  of  the  chronological  puzzle  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges. 

Chapter  Two. — ^After  so  many  good  things  in  the  first 
chapter  it  is  disheartening  to  find  in  the  second  Chapter 
a  deliberate  setting  aside  of  the  Bible  history  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  in  favor  of  a  constructed  history,  the  author’s  own. 
Indeed,  the  strange  mixture  of  radical  and  conservative 
ideas  seems  rather  to  increase  in  this  Chapter.  After 
cataloguing  nearly  everything  in  the  early  historical 
statements  of  the  Bible  as  legend  and  myth,  we  are  star¬ 
tled  to  have  from  the  author  this  statement  concerning 
the  account  of  creation:  “The  mise  en  scene  is  derived 
from  a  dry  land  like  southern  Palestine,  or  even  the  still 
drier  country  southward,  where  Israel  consorted  with  the 
Kenites.” 

Chapter  Three. — Beginning  with  the  Monarchy  we  find 
a  better  view  of  Scripture  statements  again  prevailing. 
There  is  pointed  out  with  remarkable  clearness  how  the 
time  from  the  exodus  to  the  Monarchy  and  its  greatness 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  500-year  period  after  Rameses 
the  Great,  during  which  the  great  nations,  Egypt,  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Hittites  made  no  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  overrun  Palestine  and  thus  Israel  held  the 
“bridge  of  nations”  for  five  hundred  years  in  which  to 
grow  great. 

The  opinion  is  advanced  that  clay  tablets  were  used 
in  Palestine  down  to  the  seventh  century,  but  it  is  not  as¬ 
serted  that  the  cuneiform  script  was  still  till  that  late 
date  the  literary  method  of  writing  for  the  holy  land, 
a  view  so  earnestly  advocated  by  Naville.  But  as  clay 
tablets  are  not  suited  to  any  other  known  method  of  writ¬ 
ing,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  cuneiform  was  still 
the  literary  method,  at  least  in  part,  till  seven  centuries 
before  Christ. 

The  treatment  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  the  discussions  of  the  book.  The  author 
actually  revives  that  old  criticism  that  Belshazzar  was  not 
a  “son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,”  regardless  not  only  of  all 
philological  research  on  the  subject,  but  of  the  simplest 
knowledge  of  the  vague  use  of  the  word  “son”  in  Hebrew. 
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To  show  that  Belshazzar  was  the  son  of  Nabonidus  and 
that  Nabonidus  was  not  a  blood  relation  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  does  not  prove  that  Belshazzar  was  not  a  *‘son” 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  Hebrew  sense.  Does  not  a 
father  sometimes  have  daughters  as  well  as  sons?  What 
if  Belshazzar’s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar?  There  is  certainly  nothing  known  as  yet  to  cast  any 
doubt  upon  Belshazzar  being  a  “son”  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Well,  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  that  the  discussion 
of  Daniel  by  our  author  closes  with  the  words,  “Daniel 
is  a  grand  book.”  It  must  be,  if  it  is  really  one  of  the 
grandmother  bed-time  stories  that  he  makes  it  out  to  be ! 

Chapter  Four. — Dr.  Peters’  book  is  truly,  like  good 
bacon,  “a  strip  of  fat  and  a  strip  of  lean.”  After  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Daniel,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  turn  to  his  words 
concerning  the  Psalter.  “The  Hebrew  Psalms  are  by 
general  consent  the  greatest  hymn-book  ever  written. 
Their  wonderful  power  and  spirituality  have  alfected  gen¬ 
erations  with  greatly  different  religious  conceptions  and 
varied  standards  of  civilization,  and  still  they  continue  to 
'  be  a  power  to  uplift  and  comfort  men’s  souls”  (p.  149). 
His  dealing  with  “These  modem  critics  who  have  brought 
the  Psalter  down  to  a  very,  very  late  period”  marks  his 
greatest  advance  toward  conservative  views.  Of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheyne  he  says:  “I  think  the  limit  was  reached 
by  the  late  Professor  Cheyne  of  Oxford,  a  most  lovable, 
sweet  Christian  soul,  a  most  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
mind  was  so  acute  and  original  that  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  anything  on  earth,  and  invented  new  places  for 
himself.  His  early  work  on  the  Psalms  was  good,  but 
in  his  last  book  his  translations  are  absolutely  unidenti¬ 
fiable  with  the  Psalms  as  you  know  them  in  English  and 
as  I  know  them  in  Hebrew.  He  has  substituted  new 
countries  for  those  that  are  told  of  in  the  Bible,  countries 
that  no  one  but  himself  ever  heard  of,  especially  a  certain 
Jerahmeel  (sic).”  Professor  Briggs  and  Professor  Kent 
he  holds  up  to  similar  ridicule  and  jeers  generally  at  those 
historical  critics  who  think  to  date  every  Psalm  by  some 
specific  historical  event.  His  treatment  of  the  Psalms  is 
truly  wonderful,  thoroughly  in  accord  with  historical  and 
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archaeological  evidence  and  usually  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  views  presented  in  recent  critical  commen¬ 
taries. 

Chapter  Five. — This  chapter  is  largely  occupied  with 
account  of  excavations  and  researches  in  Palestine  in 
which  the  author  had  part.  He  has  always  been  a  most 
keen  observer,  and  when  he  uses  only  his  own  observa¬ 
tions,  a  most  common-sense  interpreter.  In  this  admir¬ 
able  qualification  for  the  explorer,  he  much  resembles 
the  acuteness  of  Professor  Petrie,  the  dean  of  explorers 
in  Bible  lands.  Neither  of  these  is  fettered  by  scientific 
conventionalities  that  determine  how  things  ought  to  be, 
but  has  a  really  open  mind  to  see  how  things  are  and, 
from  this,  draw  conclusions.  It  may  well  be  regretted  that 
the  work  of  exploration  begun  so  auspiciously  by  Dr. 
Peters  many  years  ago  was  ever  interrupted.  As  an  ex¬ 
plorer  he  was  absolutely  a  man  of  facts ;  as  a  critic  he  was 
prone  to  vague  speculations,  and  so,  most  bizarre  and 
inconsistent  conclusions. 

An  illustration  of  this  latter  weakness  is  found  in 

Chapter  Six. — Here  he  practically  confounds  Christian 
faith  with  magic  when  he  identifies  praying  “in  the  name” 
of  Jesus  with  magical  practices,  a  view  which  has  many 
practical  illustrations  in  the  all  but  universal  habit  of 
modernists  in  omitting  from  their  prayers  any  asking 
“in  the  name”  of  Christ. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  book  closes  with  another 
return  to  the  author’s  archaeological  habit  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  his  corresponding  close  approach  to  the  most 
conservative  views.  He  insists  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  certainly  written  by  an  eyewitness,  thus  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  Johannian  authorship. 

Altogether  this  is  a  delightful  book.  It  is  not  one  from 
which  an  uninformed  person  might  learn  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation,  for  the  attitude  and  viewpoint  change  so  often, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  a  novice  would  lose  his  way.  It 
makes  no  claim  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  complete 
results  of  archaeological  research.  But  as  an  indication 
of  the  tendency  of  radical  criticism  under  the  guidance 
of  archaeology  to  return  toward  saner  views  of  facts  and 
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to  break  away  from  the  fetters  of  a  tyrannical  theory, 
the  book  is  most  helpful.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Peters.  We  will 
remember  most  gratefully  your  round  and  genial  coun¬ 
tenance  and  now  your  hopeful  book. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

•  Jesus  and  What  He  Said,  A  New  Bible  Analysis.  By 
Arthur  S.  Burrows.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Pp.  92. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  serve  in  part  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  Bible,  and  in  part  as  an  analysis  and  topical  index 
to  the  Bible.  As  a  Bible  analysis  it  only  aims  to  gather 
about  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  the  most  pertinent 
things.  It  usually  does  this  well,  although  sometimes  it 
fails  as  when  there  is  no  illustration  taken  from  the  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  parallel  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord.  As  a  reference  Bible  it  is,  of  course,  limited 
to  the  field  of  its  illustrations  of  the  life  and  sayings  of 
Jesus. 

The  book  seems  to  be  free  from  doctrinal  bias,  as  Bible 
analysis  and  Bible  references  should  be.  As  an  exercise 
book  this  would  be  admirable;  as  an  aid  to  study,  its 
usefulness  seems  doubtful.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
benefit  to  anyone  to  make  such  a  book ;  it  would  be  useful 
also  to  follow  out  its  references  as  a  continuous  study; 
but  as  a  book  of  reference  it  does  not  promise  much. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

The  Romance  of  Eternal  Life.  By  Charles  Gardner. 
London  and  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons.  New  York, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1922.  Pp.  196,  12mo.  $2.00. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  book  of  religious 
mysticism ;  but  there  is  something  of  mysticism  in  all  true 
religion,  and  this  is  quite  temperate  mysticism  for  the 
most  part.  The  devotional  element  which  is  very  strong 
and  helpful  becomes  mixed,  at  Chapter  VIII,  with  rather 
iconoclastic  criticism  of  the  Established  Church  of  En¬ 
gland  for  its  habit  of  indiscriminate  confirmation  of  young 
persons  without  making^  sure  of  their  conversion.  When 
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the  author  reaches,  in  Chapter  IX,  Marriage  and  Eternal 
Life,  he  becomes  first  poetic  and  then  meaningless,  at 
least  the  “romance”  of  his  subject  takes  full  possession 
of  the  field  and  the  fancy. 

Altogether  this  is  a  rather  delightful  and  stimulating 
book  of  devotional  reading. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

Our  Reasonable  Faith.  By  Park  Hays  Miller.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1922.  Pp. 
222,  12mo.  $1.50. 

An  excellent  text-book  for  Communicants’  Classes, 
Teacher  Training  Classes,  and  for  the  young  Christian 
at  any  time.  It  does  not  discuss  every  question  for  which 
one  might  look  under  the  title,  but  what  brief  compen¬ 
dium  of  Christian  doctrine  ever  does  so?  Of  the  many 
such  books  issuing  from  the  press,  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

The  Sunday  School  and  World  Progress.  Edited  by 
John  T.  Faris.  World  Sunday  School  Association, 
New  York.  Pp.  V  and  360.  12mo. 

This  is  a  full  report  of  the  World  Sunday  School  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Tokyo  in  1920.  Here  is  a  delightful 
story,  a  devotional  help,  an  inspirational  book.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  about  the  propriety  of  some 
features  of  that  great  Convention,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  addresses  printed  in  this  book  to  realize  how 
great  were  the  good  influences  exerted  by  the  Convention. 
It  seems  almost  worth  the  holding  of  the  Convention  to 
read  the  words  of  a  Japanese  Christian,  the  Reverend 
M.  Uyemura:  “Let  us  seek  for  living  values,  for  Christ 
standards,  by  selecting  and  abandoning,  bringing  every¬ 
thing  under  his  revaluing  ideals.  Unless  education  avoids 
materialism,  ceases  to  make  commercialism  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  sees  something  more  than  the  natural 
world,  humanity  is  doomed.  As  one  looks  at  Germany’s 
end,  it  literally  makes  one’s  hair  stand  on  end  at  the 
horror  of  it.  Germany  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
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Luther  and  Wesley  made  their  great  contribution  through 
Christ  and  his  cross.” 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

Adolf  Keller,  “Dynamis.”  (J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  Tubingen). 

“Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation,  in  a  recently 
published  volume  entitled  ‘Dynamis,  P'*orms  and  Forces 
of  American  Protestantism’  {Dynamis,  Formen  und 
Krdfte  des  Amerikanischen  Protestantismus)  gives  to  the 
European  public  a  general  survey  of  the  actuating  forces 
in  American  church  life,  thus  meeting  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  church-going  public  abroad  in  the  spirit, 
organization,  and  achievement  of  American  Protestantism. 
With  the  exception  of  a  fairly  recent  French  volume  on 
the  same  general  topic,  no  book  has  been  produced  up  to 
the  present  time  which  would  give  to  continental  Europe 
adequate  information  about  present  day  church  life  in 
America,  and  its  international  importance  as  one  of  the 
great  driving  forces  in  the  Evangelical  world.  Pastor 
Keller’s  book,  therefore,  fills  a  distinct  gap  in  European 
church  literature.  Its  appeal  is  not  limited  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public  abroad,  however.  An  English  translation 
should  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  American  Protestants 
because  of  its  objective  standpoint  and  frank  yet  sym¬ 
pathetic  criticism.  The  chapters  on  the  social  program 
of  the  American  churches,  on  their  efforts  at  organized 
interdenominational  co-operation,  and  on  their  profound 
and  uplifting  influence  on  the  political  life  of  the  nation, 
alone  are  worthy  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  anyone 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  these  vital  matters.  Dr. 
Keller’s  conclusions  are  based  on  thoughtful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  personal  investigation ;  his  wide  knowledge  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs  in  general  enables  him  to  speak  authorita¬ 
tively  on  the  subject  which  he  treats  in  his  new  book.” 

To  the  above  announcement  of  Dr.  Keller’s  book  I  need 
only  add  the  words  of  the  Scotch  bard,  “0  wad  some  power 
the  giftie  gie  us  to  see  oorsels  as  ithers  see  us,  it  would 
frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us  and  foolish  notion.” 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 
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The  Churches  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Reverend 
George  W.  McDaniel,  D.D.,  LL.D.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1921.  $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  delightfully  readable  book  of  exposition.  In 
originality  of  analysis  and  expression  it  approaches  the 
quality  of  MacLaren.  For  this  excellence  one  can  well 
afford  to  overlook  his  distinctive  Baptist  view  kept  well 
to  the  front ;  and,  in  one  of  those  persons  still  to  be  found 
both  North  and  South  in  whose  minds  the  issues  of  the 
great  civil  war  period  are  very  vivid,  one  may  also  forgive 
his  bringing  again  into  notice,  and  that  in  an  expository 
work,  some  of  the  vexed  questions  settled  by  the  war. 

Thus  the  book  will  prove  most  helpful  and  stimulating 
reading  to  all  Christian  people  North  and  South,  in  what¬ 
ever  communion.  Especially  is  its  thoroughly  evangelical 
tone  most  welcome. 

Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

A  Hebrew  Deluge  Story  in  Cuneiform;  and  Other 
Epic  Fragments  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 
By  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1922. 

For  about  twelve  years  Professor  Clay  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  flank  movement  against  those  critics  of  Old 
Testament  literature  who  have  sought  to  find  the  source 
of  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  entirely  in  Babylonia  and 
to  trace  the  origin  of  Semitic  culture  to  Arabia.  The 
idea  of  tracing  the  origin  of  culture  of  any  sort  to  the 
desert  rather  than  to  the  fertile  parts  of  earth  has  seemed 
inherently  absurd,  but  inherent  absurdity  has  not  seemed 
to  deter  those  with  a  theory  in  their  system.  That  popu¬ 
lations  of  earth  in  their  beginnings  should  go  to  the  desert 
rather  than  to  the  unoccupied  fertile  places,  thus  defying 
the  universal  tendency  to  the  course  of  least  resistance, 
can  do  no  more  than  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  common 
sense.  Yet  this  theory  of  the  Arabian  origin  of  Semitic 
culture  and  the  Pan-Babylonian  origin  of  Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion,  including  religion  and  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  as  revelation,  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  radical  critics  of  Old  Testament  literature,  and. 
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as  the  author  of  this  little  monograph  intimates,  is  still 
held  tenaciously,  but  now  rather  silently,  by  many  schol¬ 
ars. 

This  monograph  is  necessarily  technical  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts,  but  the  significance  of  the  facts  may  be 
stated  in  very  plain  language,  as,  indeed,  it  is  so  stated 
in  the  Foreword  by  Professor  Clay. 

“The  title  of  this  little  monograph  tells  its  own  story, 
namely  that  an  ancient  Hebrew  deluge  tradition  written 
in  cuneiform  is  here  presented.  .  .  .  This  story  of  the 
deluge  which  has  found  its  way  into  Babylonia,  where 
it  was  made  to  conform  largely  to  the  Akkadian  dialect, 
fully  betrays  its  origin;  it  came  from  the  same  source 
whence  the  Hebrew  traditions  came,  namely,  from  the 
people  who  lived  in  Amurru  (Syria  and  Mesopotamia), 
called  the  Amorites.  .  .  .  The  great  importance  of  this 
inscription,  which  was  copied  about  the  time  of  Abraham 
from  an  older  tablet,  together  with  other  facts  here  pre¬ 
sented,  is  that  it  will  require  that  the  prevailing  view  be 
abandoned  that  the  Hebrew  traditions  were  borrowed 
from  Babylonia.  This  involves  many  scholarly  works 
written  in  recent  decades  upon  the  early  history  of  Israel. 
.  .  .  The  writer’s  thesis  in  brief  is,  that  the  Arabian 
origin  of  the  Semites  living  in  ancient  Syria  and  Baby¬ 
lonia  including  the  Hebrews,  is  baseless;  but  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  Amorites  is  very  great;  for  they  were 
indigenous ;  and  that  the  Semites  who  migrated  to  Baby¬ 
lonia  with  their  culture  were  mainly  from  Amurru.” 

The  main  reliance  of  Professor  Clay  in  his  argument 
is  upon  philological  evidence  and  that  of  the  most  inci¬ 
dental  kind  and  because  so  incidental  the  more  convinc¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  most  expert  of  Akkadian  scholars,  he 
is  able  to  show  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  deluge  story  under  consideration  are  not  Ak¬ 
kadian  words  at  all  but  Amorite  words.  It  is  also  made 
clear  that  the  moral  history  of  the  flood  in  this  myth¬ 
ological  story  is  not  that  of  the  Babylonian  tradition, 
but  very  like  to  the  moral  history  of  the  cause  of  the 
flood  in  the  Biblical  story.  These  two  sets  of  facts  to¬ 
gether  show  that  this  Akkadian  story  is  not  only  from  the 
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same  source  as  the  Biblical  story,  but  that  the  source  was 
not  Babylonian  or  Arabian,  but  western  Semite,  in  fact 
Amorite,  and  thus  a  mythological  reflection  of  the  Biblical 
story. 

Frankly  the  book  will  be  hard  reading  for  laymen,  but 
it  well  repays  a  trek  through  the  desert  to  come  to  such 
an  oasis. 


Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
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